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THREE YOUNGER POETS 
LOUIS UNTERMEYER 

The comparative in the title is used advisedly. The three poets 
indicated are not precocious prodigies. They are not the youngest 
poets now writing in these so articulate states, nor are they the 
most famous. The oldest of them is not thirty-three; yet, when 
the literary history of the period is written, these three, I am confi- 
dent, will be ranked high. In all probability they will not be ranked 
together, for they bear little if any relation to each other; perhaps 
the most significant thing about them is that their differences are 
more striking than their similarities. Yet, though unfinished, the 
works of George Dillon, Merrill Moore, and Léonie Adams are 
already distinguished performances with their own distinct charac- 
teristics. Were the three never to write another line, their small 
volumes would present no mere collection of promissory notes 
but promises which already have been richly fulfilled. 

Curiously enough, the youngest of the three is not, according to 
the prerogative of youth, the most experimental but the most 
traditional. Biographers will find it difficult to assign him a “local 
habitation” or place him with any sectional group. George Dillon 
was born November 12, 1906, in Jacksonville, Florida, of a Ken- 
tucky mother and, on his father’s side, ‘‘an interminable line of 
Georgia preachers and physicians.” As a rebuke to those who 
affect to see tropical echoes in his romanticism it should be noted 
that he spent his childhood in Kentucky, was schooled in the Middle 
West, and graduated, in 1927, from the University of Chicago. 
From the start he seems to have been attended not only by the 
Muse but by a congregation of good fairies. Since his teens, awards, 
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honors, and emoluments have been showered upon him. As an 
undergraduate, his verses attracted attention far beyond the cam- 
pus; he was made president of the Poetry Club at his University; 
in his nineteenth year he won the John Billings Fiske Prize as well 
as the Young Poets’ Prize awarded by Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. 
In the same year he joined the staff of Poetry as associate editor. 
His first volume, Boy in the Wind (1927, published before Dillon 
was twenty-one), was the first book to be chosen and distributed 
by the now defunct Poetry Clan. His second volume, The Flower- 
ing Stone (1931), was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for the best book 
an award that carries, besides 





of poems published during the year 
the enviable honor and publicity, the not despicable accompani- 
ment of one thousand dollars in cash. But the good fairies had 
exhausted neither their smiles nor their largesse. Before he was 
twenty-six George Dillon was one of the few authors to receive a 
Guggenheim fellowship—a beneficence of the late Simon Guggen- 
heim which permits the recipient to spend a year abroad at the 
Foundation’s expense—and in May, 1932, George Dillon set sail 
for France. (“I shall,” he wrote on the way over, “always love 
and hate Chicago, for most of my youth was spent there. I have 
still to find my ‘home,’ especially since I feel at home in many 
places.”’) While abroad it is his purpose to engage on a larger work 
than has yet employed his energies, and, unless the good fairies 
have refused to risk the ocean journey, it will be, consistently 
enough, a success. There is only one fly in the gratifying ointment: 
Dillon may become disgruntled at thirty, not because he fails to 
win prizes, but because there are no prizes left to win. 

Dillon’s poetry is, as I have implied, wholly in the tradition. It 
is, I might say, traditional/y traditional. It presents no difficulties, 
no departures in tone, technique, or typography. The subject 
matter is conventional, even stereotyped; the language is full of 
the stock properties of poetry. Yet, upon the first reading of 
Dillon’s first book it is evident that here is a lyricist—a lyricist 
pure and not too simple. Boy in the Wind reveals such maturity 
of phrase (and, occasionally, of feeling), such sensitivity to “the 
seven-lanterned plough” among the constellations and the worn 
rock gathering “‘its frail harvest of foam,” so keen an ear for the 
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subtleties of verbal music, that one accords the author the critical 
consideration given to the highest. If one were to forget his influ- 
ences, to judge him as though no other poet were living with whom 
to compare him, one would be tempted to discard criticism for a 
string of superlatives. It is only when we listen with a closely 
critical ear that we detect the accents of others. ‘Fall of Stars,” 
the concluding poem in Boy in the Wind, echoes the Henley of the 
lighter lyrics; his couplets from “In Two Months Now” to the 
later “Anatomy of Death” (in The Flowering Stone) owe some- 
thing to Ralph Hodgson’s “The Song of Honour” and something 
to Edna St. Vincent Millay’s ““Renascence.” 

But one forgets an echo or two when confronted with such a 
poem as “In Two Months Now,” a poem which, slight in substance 
and delicate in texture, is rich in sensibility. 


In two months now or maybe one 

The sun will be a different sun 

And earth that stretches white as straw 
With stony ice will crack and thaw 

And run in whistling streams and curve 
In still blue-shadowed pools. The nerve 
Of each pink root will quiver bare 

And orchards in the April air 

Will show black branches breaking white. 
Red roses in the green twilight 

Will glimmer ghostly blue and swell 
Upon their vines with such a smell 

As only floats when breeze is loud 

At dusk from roses in a crowd. 

I know that there will be these things, 
Remembering them from other springs, 
All these and more shall soon be seen, 
As beautiful as they have been; 

But not so beautiful as they 

Seem now to be, a month away. 


Even simpler is the following poem, so simple that many may 
overlook the artistry which went into its fashioning. 
April’s amazing meaning doubtless lies 
In tall, hoarse boys and slips 
Of slender girls with suddenly wider eyes 
And parted lips; 
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For girls must wander pensive in the spring 
When the green rain is over, 
Doing some slow, inconsequential thing, 


Plucking clover; 


And any boy alone upon a bench 
When his work is done will sit 

And stare at the black ground and break a branch 
And whittle it 


Slowly; and boys and girls, irresolute, 
Will curse the dreamy weather 

Until they meet past the pale hedge and put 
Their lips together. 


The artistry in this lyric—a craftsmanship typical of Dillon’s 
work— is of two sorts—technical and metaphysical. Only a tone- 
deaf listener could fail to respond to the long open vowels and 
diphthongs—the broad succession of a’s e’s, ow’s and i’s—in the 
first line; only an insensitive reader could miss the contrasting 
rhythms of the rapid long lines and the slow-pulsed short ones. 
Such technical devices emphasize the metaphysical undercurrent: 
the suggestion of that malaise common to youth at all seasons but 
intensified by the advent of spring. The picture of the lackadaisical 
girls wandering aimlessly or doing “some inconsequential thing”’ 
like plucking clover, and the boys whittling to no purpose on 
branches broken off for no reason—the choice of details gives the 
very heaviness, the weight of irresolution, lifted by the last line. 

It is evident that Dillon is now in transition. He is sure of his 
craft; a little too sure, perhaps, as is suggested by some of the 
later sonnets with their magisterial tone. On the other hand, the 
line of his verse has become more flexible; he is skilled in varying 
open and diminished sounds, like a progression of subtly modulated 
half-tones. If his fluency sometimes overcomes him, he is never 


Crushing a murmurous afternoon of late lush August to wine! 


attempting a new theme or a startling allusion, the nuances, the 






































guilty of the excesses of rhetoric; one cannot imagine him describ- 
ing, as does a well-known contemporary, a cow munching grass as: 


And though he writes of death, spring, love, and loss without 
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clear colors, the very pitch and ease of his verses, are, somehow, 
his own. 

Merrill Moore is George Dillon’s natural opposite. Where 
Dillon is traditional, calmly considerate, careful with his forms and 
effects, Moore is experimental, explosive, free-ranging, and fresh 
to the point of continual improvisation. This is all the stranger 
since the form with which Moore has chosen to express himself 
happens to be the sonnet—his first book, The Noise that Time 
Makes, consisting wholly of 101 poems of fourteen lines apiece. 
The circumstance requires a brief excursion in chronology. 

Merrill Moore was born September 11, 1903, in Columbia, 
Tennessee, his father, John Trotwood Moore, having been a well- 
known novelist and historian. He was educated in Nashville; 
attended Vanderbilt University, teaching for a living while he was 
being taught; received his B.A. in 1924; decided to become a 
doctor; received his M.D. in 1928; married; served his interne- 
ship in Boston; was recognized as one of the most brilliant young 
men in his field. In 1931 he was made assistant physician at the 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital and teaching fellow in neurology 
at the Harvard Medical School; in March, 1932, he was awarded 
the research fellowship in psychiatry endowed by the Harkness 
Commonwealth Fund, an award which (with an annual stipend) 
runs for three years. Ultimately Moore hopes to practice neuro- 
psychiatry, working in connection with a teaching hospital or 
university medical school. He is as yet uncertain whether he will 
practice in his native South or his not wholly adopted but familiar 
North. 

It was during his Nashville period that Moore’s poetic career 
was determined. A group of seven friends and faculty members of 
Vanderbilt University began holding meetings in late 1921, the 
object being the discussion of poetry and philosophy. Poems were 
analyzed and produced; creation and criticism were not only 
parallel but simultaneous. The members called themselves ‘The 
Fugitives” (though not until their symposiums in 1930 did they 
define what it was they hoped to escape), and within a few months 
the group was solidly established, publishing a magazine of its own. 
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That it became the most interesting, and, certainly, the most pro- 
vocative group of the period is evidenced by the quality of its ad- 
herents and their subsequent activities. All were primarily poets 
and all became prominent in more than one line of endeavor. John 
Crowe Ransom, besides being one of the most gifted of young pro- 
fessors, became a prominent controversialist, insisting on the need 
of a revitalized agrarianism, and (in God without Thunder) a 
dialectician pleading for the return of an unconventional orthodoxy. 
Donald Davidson, also of the English faculty at Vanderbilt, was 
one of the chief instigators of /’/1 Take My Stand, that collection 
of defiant ‘“‘unreconstructed” articles. Allen Tate, who, like John 
Crowe Ransom, was awarded a Guggenheim fellowship on the 
strength of his poetry, has become one of the most capable of mod- 
ern critics and reviewers, has written two biographies, and is now 
engaged on a life of Lee. The two youngest undergraduates to 
join “The Fugitives” were Robert Penn Warren and Merrill Moore. 

The procedure of the meetings was very much like this: A poem 
by one of the members would be read and criticized hammer-and- 
tongs, tooth-and-nail, survive-or-perish. At the next meeting the 
member would submit his revised poem for applause or further 
censure. Moore was the exception for whom the law was always 
invalid. Instead of re-writing his poem—or rather poems, for he 
never attended a meeting without a bundle of them—Moore would 
go home and casually write six or seven new ones. It is a literal 
fact that, before he was twenty-two, Moore had written more than 
a thousand sonnets (Nashville legend says three thousand) and no 
two of them resembled each other in the slightest degree. Nor is it 
a fiction that Moore learned shorthand in order to get his sonnets 
on paper more rapidly while making the round of his classes. ‘““We 
often thought,” says John Crowe Ransom in his Foreword to 
Moore’s book, ‘“‘of a procedure which a consideration for his dignity 
as well as our own prevented us from carrying out: we wanted to 
offer publicly to match Moore against the world. We would have 
locked him and the challenger in a room for a given time, and then 
compared the poetry which they brought out; we knew that Moore 
would be far in the lead for quantity and we were not uneasy as to 
the quality.” 
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The quality—original but not freakish, keen but not cocksure, 
restlessly imaginative—must be evident to the very purist shocked 
at Moore’s seemingly cavalier use of the strict form with which 
Wordsworth added a new meditative resonance and Shakespeare, 
it is said, unlocked his heart. At first glance Moore seems to have 
committed every possible outrage on the classic structure; there 
is seldom a trace of either the Petrarchan division into octave and 
sestet or of the Miltonic unity; the rhyme-arrangement is so ir- 
regular as to be catch-as-catch-can; the rhymes themselves are 
alternately headlong and helter-skelter—all that Moore seems to 
have preserved are the pentameter measure, though this, too, is 
frequently disturbed, and the familiar box of fourteen lines. But 
a closer examination reveals an excuse, a very reasonability, for 
the apparently haphazard patterns. The departures—most of them 
typographical—emanate from an effort to “loosen” the bonds and 
lift the readers’ eyes from the forbidding rigidity of the pattern; 
the arrangement of rhymes is dictated, not by whim, but by the 
flow of breath or the break in idea; the touch-and-go method em- 
phasizes the incongruity between form and spirit, accomplishing 
the desired fusion of the casual and the inevitable. I have said 
elsewhere that Moore, without ever intending it, has probably 
fashioned a new variation which, with its native inflection, may 
well become known as the ‘American’ sonnet. 

But apart from the success or failure of his innovations in form, 
the poetry itself is as surprising as it is kaleidoscopic. Spontaneity 
is the keynote, a spontaneity so rich and unforced that every sonnet 
seems, as I have said, not so much a composition as an improvisa- 
tion, an impromptu utterance that might have been spoken rather 
than written. The range is tremendous; there is nothing that does 
not interest this young poet, no incident (seemingly) that he can- 
not translate immediately into a dramatic or philosophic condensa- 
tion. He is equally at ease in depicting a specific scene and em- 
bodying an abstract concept. Thus, to name only two or three 
examples, at the sight of a group of young people sitting in a car 
huddled in their raccoon coats, the poet suddenly imagines himself 
a hunter peering into a pit of fierce bears and the curious sonnet 
“Abschied” is the result; the pathetic spectacle of an unromantic 
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figure in a romantic place is sharpened by the understatement in 
“Monte Carlo, 11 Septembre”’; an entire novel is pz wrest in the 
dramatic “Shot Who? Jim Lane!” But no idea of Moore’s in- 
formal approach can be obtained without his volume; even quota- 
tion is ineffectual because of the amazing shifts of subject and 
mood. Nevertheless, I append two samples to illustrate Moore’s 
variety. The first is entitled “Old Men and Old Women Going 
Home on the Street Car” and is the transcription of a definite and 
common scene. 

Carrying their packages of groceries in particular 

With books under their arms that maybe they will read 

And possibly understand, old women lead 

Their weaker selves up to the front of the car. 

And old men who for thirty years have sat at desks 

Survey them harmlessly. 

They regard each other 

As forgotten sister looks at forgotten brother 

On their way between two easily remembered tasks 

And that is positively all there is to it. 


But it was not that way thirty years ago! 

Before desks and counters had tired their backs and feet 
When life for them was a bowl of odorous fruit 

That they might take their pick of then turn and go 
Saying, “This tastes so good!” or, “This smells so sweet! 


And this (““The Book of How’’) is an excursion into the whim- 
sical-fantastic without the least cognizance of realism. 


After the stars were all hung separately out 
For mortal eyes to see that care to look, 
The one who did it sat down and wrote a book 
On how he did it. 
It took him about 
As long to write the book as to do the deed 
But he said, “It’s things like this we mostly need.” 
And the angels approved, but the devils screamed with laughte 
For they knew exactly what would follow after. 


For somehow he managed entirely to omit 
The most important facts in accomplishing it; 
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Where he got the ladder to reach the stars 
And how he lighted them, especially Mars; 


And what he hung them on when he got them there 
Eternally distant and luminous in the air. 


Moore’s gamut runs the scales between those two extremes. 
Sometimes his sonnets are short stories built up on a few statements 
bare of ornament; sometimes they glow with images as startling 
and accurate as “small birds peppering the sky,” “the words . . 
flowed like rotten water out of a tepid vessel,” “the bugle note of 
circumstance,” ‘Death is the sword that hangs on a single 
hair,/And that thin tenuous hair is no more than love.” But whether 
conversational in tone or keyed to a more exalted pitch, the idiom 
is like no other. No poet of our times—certainly no poet under 
forty—has exhibited a livelier and more apperceptive personality. 

The third poet, Léonie Adams, shares nothing with the others, 
little, in fact, with any of the poets of the period. One must go back 
three hundred years, to the metaphysical poets of the seventeenth 
century, to find her kin. It is not to be inferred that Miss Adams 
is a conscious disciple of Donne or that she adopts the inflection of 
Vaughn; her accent, like her choice of phrase, is scrupulously her 
own. It always has been. It has mellowed, but it has not changed 
in essentials since her first exquisite poem appeared in the New 
Republic when she was still an undergraduate. 

Léonie Adams was born December 9, 1899, in Brooklyn, New 
York. Her ancestry reveals a mixture of New England and Virgin- 
ian inheritance, with a more tropical strain. There may be, as the 
editor of Living Authors put it, “justification for those who specu- 
late upon the value of an inherited exotic strain in developing poetic 
genius, for Miss Adams’ paternal grandmother was a Venezuelan.” 
Her education was locally obtained, and, after a brief physical set- 
back, she graduated from Barnard in 1922. In 1924 she became 
one of the editors of The Measure—a magazine, now deceased, 
devoted chiefly to lyric poetry—and taught, for a while, in private 
schools. In 1928, she was awarded a Guggenheim fellowship for 
creative writing abroad, an award which was renewed the year 
following. In 1930, after residing in France and England, she re- 
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turned to America, resumed her quiet life in the Ramapo Hills, 
finished a translation of Villon, and taught classes in Victoria 

poetry at New York University. In 1930 also she wrote (and read) 
the Phi Beta Kappa poem for the Chapter at Columbia University. 
Apart from her edition of Villon, prepared for the Limited Editions 


(1925) and High Falcon (1929). 

Readers of Miss Adams are divided into two categories: her 
admirers, who consider her one of the most inspired of living poets; 
her detractors, who consider her obscure, or purposely vague, or 
downright unintelligible. I belong to the first group. In fact, I am 
immodest enough to claim to have “discovered” Miss Adams whe 
she was an undergraduate and, almost against her will, sent her 
first published poem (‘‘April Mortality”) to Ridgely Torrence who 
printed it almost at once in the New Republic. It is, therefore, not 
unnatural that I regard with impatience bordering on incredulity 
those who insist that Léonie Adams’ poetry, though musical, lacks 
clarity and, hence, means nothing to them. I can understand cb- 
jections to this poetry, but I cannot understand failure to compre- 
hend it. If the word “clarity” means anything at all, it is synony- 
mous with illumination, insight, heightened, even undisturbed, per- 
ception—and this is the very quality of Miss Adams’ meditative 
lyrics. Her two volumes brim with that light, that vision, which 
is a verbal revelation and a spiritual transparency. 

These are, it is true, large phrases, phrases that should be em- 
ployed only in the presence of indubitable and uncompromising 
poetry. But Miss Adams’ is such poetry. Were it less uncom- 
promising, less reserved, even less virginal, it would be more pop- 
ular. But were her verses more theatrically emotional, more 
recognizably sensual instead of being sensuous, they would lose 
the very purity which rises from springs far deeper than the nimbly 
gushing heart. 

Examine, as introduction to her later work as well as a pendant 
to Merrill Moore’s free construction, this fairly early formal sonnet: 

THOUGHT’S END 
I watch the hills drink the last color of light, 
All shapes grow bright and wane on the pale air. 
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Till down the traitorous east there came the night, 
And swept the circle of my seeing bare. 

Its intimate beauty like a wanton’s veil 

Tore from the void as from an empty face. 

I felt at being’s rim all being fail, 

And my one body pitted against space. 

O heart more frightened than a wild bird’s wing, 
Beating at green, now is no fiery mark 

Left on the quiet nothingness of things. 

Be self no more against the flooding dark: 

There, thousandwise, sown in that cloudy blot, 
Stars that are worlds look out and see you not. 


It is a natural progression to pass from such a communication 
to the deeper, though not more intimate, metaphysics of “Bell 
Tower,” that superb set of twelve lines where every word is sounded 
for its intrinsic power and suggestiveness, and “Kingdom of 
Heaven,” with its dreamlike intensity. Here, again, I must confess 
impatience with those who object that Miss Adams is not suffi- 
ciently forthright, that her method is too elusive to follow. I admit 
that she is, at times, difficult, but only in the sense that an unfamiliar 
idiom or a new modulation is difficult. Such a circumstance should 
not preclude appreciation. There is a class of literature which 
yields itself at immediate contact; there is another class—and a no 
less important one—which demands study. To turn away from a 
reticent or ecstatic poem because it does not define itself fully upon 
first reading is as foolish as to refuse to listen to a strange sonata 
because it does not yield all its harmonies at first hearing. Such a 
poem as “Sundown,” which I append, might be read wholly for 
its music, for its uncannily matched syllables, irrespective of its 
inner meaning; or it can be enjoyed for the ripe beauty of its 
phrases, a rich but natural rhetoric; or it can be half heard, half 
seen, as one might relish, with several senses, a picture described 
by a mystic. But it is obvious that one reading will never explore 
its manifold possibilities. 





This is the time lean woods shall spend 

A steeped-up twilight, and the pale evening drink, 
And the perilous roe, the leaper to the west brink, 
Trembling and bright, to the caverned cloud descend. 
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Now shall you see pent oak gone gusty and frantic, 
Stooped with dry weeping, ruinously unloosing 
The sparse disheveled leaf, or reared and tossing 
A dreary scarecrow bough in funeral antic. 


Aye, tatter you and rend, 

Oak heart, to your profession mourning; not obscure 
The outcome, not crepuscular, on the deep floor, 
Sable and gold match lusters and contend. 


And rags of shrouding will not muffle the slain. 
This is the immortal extinction, the priceless wound 
Not to be staunched; the live gold leaks beyond, 
And matter’s sanctified, dipped in a gold stain. 

Such stanzas have a persuasiveness far different from the self- 
parading self-pity characteristic of too many women poets. They 
have that impersonal authority which we recognize as poetry and 
by which we are simultaneously convinced and compelled. Even 
truncated passages of her poems shine with it—passages like: 

Now I perceive you lapt in singling light, 
Washed by that blue which sucks whole planets in, 
And hung like those top jewels of the night, 
A mournful gold too high for love to win. 
And you, poor brief, poor melting star, you seem 
Half sunk, and half to brighten in that stream. 
or this, which only the later Yeats might have conceived: 
Crystal parting the meads, 
A boat drifted up like a swan, 
Tranquil, lovely, its bright front to the waters, 
A slow swan is gone. 
or these opening lines from “Country Summer,” that happy and 
delicate delineation: 
Now the rich cherry whose sleek wood 
And top with silver petals traced, 
Like a strict box its gems encased, 
Has split from out that cunning lid, 
All in an innocent green round, 
Those melting rubies which it hid; 
With moss ripe-strawberry-encrusted, 
So birds get half, and minds lapse merry 
To taste that deep-red lark’s-bite berry, 
And blackcap-bloom is yellow-dusted. 
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Thus the commonest and most candid descriptions take on an 
uplifted air. One may, I wrote elsewhere, occasionally mistake her 
meaning; but there can be no mistaking the beauty and reverence 
of her imagination which lifts emotion, transcending it, holding it 
in suspense. Here, as in her “Sundown,” matter is sanctified, 
“dipped in a gold stain.” 

.... 1 wakened to a sound 
Which the streams make at thaw, 
And pity on the shape I found 
Inside a looking-glass with light. 
For looking on my heart I saw 

A time before the break of day, 
And looking won to second-sight, 
And cast my character away. 

If there is a more rapt expression, a “purer”’ singing being re- 
leased today, I have not heard it. 


STANDARDS OF PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION’ 
WILLIAM LEWIN 


Dr. Walter Barnes, in a paper read before the National Council 
of Teachers of English last November, pointed out that “literature 
experiences, in ever increasing scope and variety, are purveyed by 
the radio and the movie, literature experiences as pleasant, and, 
on the whole, as promising as those provided by books and maga- 
zines.” He spoke also of the recent emphasis upon the interests of 
children as an approach to curriculum construction problems. In 
line with these thoughts, during the coming year, attempts will be 
made to experiment with the introduction of suggestive units of 
instruction in photoplay appreciation as a type of literature experi- 
ence. 

A preliminary study of the problems involved in any plan for 
teaching boys and girls standards for selecting and judging photo- 
plays reveals at once that the photoplay is the most complex and 
the least standardized of all mediums of expression. 


1 Paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English, June 27, 1932. 
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It is a combination of the arts of pantomime, the dance, painting, 
etching, photography, conversation, poetry, and the drama. The 
production of a popular photoplay, moreover, involves the services 
of hundreds of technicians and the expenditure of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. The fact that half a million dollars is fre- 
quently risked in a single production has obvious implications as 
to the selection and treatment of stories. 

From the standpoint of the big producer, the chief criterion is 
obviously the box office. In the large studios there have been devel- 
oped supervisors who are concerned with the work of production 
in all its phases. I wrote to such an official for a statement as to 
how he judges the quality of a picture. He replied that he was 
“concerned with the selection of the story, the preparation of the 
scenario, the casting of the picture, the direction, and the final 
editing.” Consequently, looking at it critically, he must consider 
all these aspects. His main interest, however, is necessarily a com- 
mercial one. He, more than anyone else connected with the produc- 
tion of the picture, he pointed out, “must bear in mind its potential 
box-office value, and must try to give it those qualities which will 
appeal to an audience, such as great personalities in the cast and 
story elements which will make an audience laugh, cry, be thrilled 
or impressed, combined with, if possible, an immediate timeliness 
in the subject matter.” 

The criterion of the local exhibitor, or theater owner, is also an 
interesting one. His point of view is best expressed in trade papers 
like the Film Daily. Here is an example of a favorable trade review: 

James Cagney in 
“WINNER TAKE ALL” 
with Marian Nixon, Virginia Bruce 
Warner Bros. 68 mins. 

A KNOCKOUT COMEDY, FULL OF CLEVERLY DIRECTED SITUATIONS, 
ACTION AND HILARITY, WITH CAGNEY AT HIS BEST. 

Another nicely timed winner from the Warner stables. Besides being a 
hilarious affair in itself, it should cash in with the aid of the current boxing 
interest aroused by the Sharkey-Schmeling bout. James Cagney delivers a 
knockout performance as a scrappy Tenth Avenue lad who goes west for his 
health, meets a girl, develops into a star fighter, returns east and goes ritzy 
with a Park Avenue dame, and, after finding that he doesn’t belong in the high 
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hat crowd, returns to his real sweetheart. The proceedings also include a couple 
of prize fights that are darbs. Director Roy Del Ruth put plenty of added 
values into the story, which, despite its familiar formula, prances along at 
such a lively gait and hands out so many gusty laughs that it has the audience 
on edge from start to finish. 

Direction, aces. Photography, fine. 

This is language that the exhibitor can understand. 

Here is an example of an unfavorable Film Daily review: 

Tallulah Bankhead in 
“THUNDER BELOW” 
Paramount 67 mins. 

MATERIAL WAS NEVER MEANT FOR THE SCREEN AND SHAPES UP 
AS PRETTY HOPELESS FROM ALL ANGLES. 

Adapted from the novel by Thomas Rourke, but the play of characters and 
mental reactions he brought out in words is absolutely lost when trying to 
tvansfer it to celluloid. Consequently this production can be chalked up as one 
of the major casualties of the season. It seems a pity, for the cast is splendid, 
and works valiantly to get it over. Also the clever directorial ability of Richard 
Wallace is everywhere apparent, but to no avail. Slow paced, lacking real 
drama, and Bickford is lost disguised behind dark glasses. 

Direction, licked by material. Photography, fair. 

Against the criterion of box-office success are arrayed the criteria 
of eleven nationally recognized previewing groups: the American 
Library Association, the Boy Scouts of America, the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the National Society of Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, the Federated Church Brother- 
hoods of California, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, the Los Angeles 
Branch of the American Association of University Women, the 
National Council of Jewish Women, the National Society of New 
England Women, and the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

These organizations maintain committees in California or in 
New York for the purpose of publishing critical lists of selected 
pictures. Previews are arranged through the courtesy of the Hays 
organization. Miss Gladys Caldwell, chairman of the Preview 
Committee of the American Library Association, writes me: 

We work with the Association of Motion Picture Producers, who notify 
us whenever a picture is to be previewed which they feel will be of special 
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interest to librarians; that is, one based on a novel or play of certain literary 
value or around which may be grouped books related to the subject. For 
example, Delicious as played by Janet Gaynor had no great artistic value, but 
could be used very well as the nucleus for a group of books on America as 
the Melting Pot. 

A report of the work of Miss Caldwell’s committee for the past 
year may be found in the April, 1932, Bulletin of the A.L.A. 

These eleven groups have never defined their standards very 
closely. They are, in the main, interested in clean pictures more 
than in good pictures. The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
states that its motion-picture program is one of “discrimination, 
selection, and support of the dest in screen drama.” By best is 
meant ‘“‘clean humor, good mystery stories, stories that have lived 
through the years, or plots that are original and vivid. In general 
we like to see life at its best as we know it, or as we dream it might 
be.” 

The chairmen of these organizations are chiefly mothers, and 
their point of view is naturally parental. Their lists usually indicate 
whether the pictures are suitable for children, for adolescents, for 
young adults, for adults, or for the entire family. 

These previewing committees are quick to select pictures like 
So Big, Symphony of Six Million, When a Feller Needs a Friend, 
The Doomed Battalion, Young America; while they generally con- 
demn pictures like Grand Hotel, Night Court, The World and the 
Flesh, and State’s Attorney as unfit for adolescents. 

The National Board of Review of Motion Pictures is another 
organization that seeks to do constructive work. However, when 
one sees the expression, “Passed by the National Board of Review,” 
after the title of a photoplay, one often wonders just what standards 
have been applied. The organization publishes a helpful magazine, 
and its secretary writes me: “We stress continually an organized 
support, through Community Better Films Councils, of the better 
pictures, that is, the more artistic, more finely made pictures.”’ 

Some of our leading women’s magazines publish guides to cur- 
rent motion pictures. The Parents’ Magazine presents the com- 
bined evaluation of five out of the eleven previewing groups which 
have the welfare of children at heart. The publisher offers the 
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following criterion: “When we do occasionally judge a motion pic- 
ture ourselves, we are guided largely by common sense based on a 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of child training and child 
psychology.” 

The Ladies’ Home Journal recently started a monthly guide to 
photoplays. Miss Lita Bane, associate editor, expressed her atti- 
tude in the following paragraph: 

I believe that motion pictures should have dramatic and artistic merit. 
That they should not exploit the extreme deviations from normal living that 
are likely to make for faulty social adjustment and personal unhappiness. 
That they should present patterns or episodes of living that give an oppor- 
tunity to portray character traits that are generally accepted as admirable— 
at least enough opportunity so that the audience is not overwhelmed with the 
feeling that humanity is depraved. 

A current picture which is recommended by women’s magazines 
and by women’s clubs is Destry Rides Again, starring Tom Mix. 
However, if you wish to know how the picture measures up to more 
critical standards read this week’s issue of Variety: 

Tom Mix expressed dissatisfaction with production at Universal. Just why 
is apparent in his first release, in which the expenditure of more money than 
is generally put into a horse opera is offset by an old-fashioned treatment. 
Destry in spite of a good mounting does not come up to modern standard 
Mix delivers when he gets a chance, but he gets too little chance. 

Destry Rides Again may be a clean picture, but it is probably 
not a good one. 

Mrs. Frances Taylor Patterson, with whom I spent two years 
as a student of photoplay composition at Columbia University, 
has an interesting point of view. To her way of thinking, 
the good photoplay must, first of all, be told by and with the camera; the story 
must be pictorially presented ; and the story itself should appeal equally to the 
mind, the heart and the eye: to the mind by stimulating the imagination; to the 

eart by arousing interest through the emotions and thus satisfying the laws of 
dramatic narrative; and to the eye by satisfying the sense of beauty. Of course 
one finds the three existing in photoplays in varying ratio. 

Of this year’s photoplays, Rene Clair’s A nous la liberté, the Russian picture 
The Road to Life, Mamoulian’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and Von Sternberg’s 
Shanghai Express are, I think, highly cinematographic. 


The following summary of standards is taken from “Motion Pic- 
tures for Different School Grades,” a study of screen preferences 
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at Horace Mann Schools, New York City. The standards were 
adopted by the Motion Picture Committee in 1928 and approved 
at a meeting of the Board of Editors of the Bulletin, a fortnightly 
publication of Horace Mann Parents’ Association. Continued ex- 
perience by the Motion Picture Committee in recommending films 
for the school, and observation of children’s reactions both at home 
and in motion picture audiences, as well as study of screen prefer- 
ences by a former chairman, Mrs. Allan Abbott, through question- 
naires given to the Horace Mann Schools, have all combined to 
show some important differences in the point of view of children 
and adults. The institution of talking pictures, Mrs. Abbott points 
out, makes necessary some modifications in these standards. The 
following excerpts from the first set of standards, however, are 
considered still applicable. 


“Excellent Films” in the Bulletin shall be notably fine productions having 
these characteristics: well-told story, good acting, sincerity, picturesque or 
interesting setting, balance in the various interests, lack of overexaggeration. 
... An essential quality is always the quality of sincerity or being true to life 
or, in historical films, correctness in detail and background. .. . Our young 
people are apparently looking to the movies for information on all sorts of 
subjects, and “‘true to history” and “true to life’ seem to us important reasons 
for recommending or not recommending films. 

In subject matter we recognize that suitability for young people varies with 
the age. For senior high school, we include stories with love interest.... But 
we do not recommend a film, even if the outcome is moral, if the passion of 
love is represented realistically . . . or if other emotion is sensationally repre- 
sented. In general we believe that while young people soon to go to college 
need to know about problems of life which they are to meet or kear about, the 
films recommended should not emphasize the abnormal, or leave behind mor- 
bidness of thought or a feeling of sad hopelessness. In their own words, we 
omit ‘‘over-exaggeration of emotion.” 

Suitability for the upper elementary school and junior high school consists 
partly in the absence of love as the leading motive of the story. For the 
upper elementary school we shall continue our search for the picture in 
which the love-making of adults is either entirely lacking or very unemotionally 
treated... . Suitability in comedy consists for our purpose in the lack of marked 
vulgarity and of brainless wit and slapstick, since Horace Mann boys and girls 
show that they understand and appreciate other types of humor... . Our own 
preferences in the matter of comedy seem to be those of the older Horace 
Mann boys and girls. 
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Suitability of motion pictures for children under ten years of age is not 
here considered since the committee holds the opinion that for the younger 
children there are better forms of entertainment. With all ages, responsibility 
for screen entertainment belongs really to the individual parent or teacher who 
knows the child, for tastes vary with the person as well as with the age. 


Some of us may disagree with Mrs. Abbott when she says that 
“suitability for the junior high school consists partly in the absence 
of love as the leading motive of the story,” but her work has been 
along important pioneer lines. 

Dr. W. W. Charters of Ohio State University, assisted by Dr. 
Edgar Dale, is at work on a study of educational techniques for 
raising children’s standards of taste in motion pictures. The re- 
search work is being done under a grant of the Payne Fund, and 
it is expected that the report will be published next January. 

The most interesting work in the field of photoplay appreciation 
thus far has been done by the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences at Hollywood, which has sponsored courses at the 
University of Southern California and at Stanford University. 
The Academy includes all the leading writers, actors, directors, 
cameramen, technicians, and supervisors of Hollywood. Mr. Les- 
ter Cowan, a graduate of Stanford University, is executive secre- 
tary. Through committees of the Academy, constructive work 
looking toward the development of technical standards has been 
going on for several years. 

Mr. Cowan points out that only the most general terms are 
applicable toward defining criteria for “a” motion picture. Five 
hundred pictures, like five hundred books, he says, have to be 
judged by a whole range of standards, depending on the point of 
view. We may consider the story, the acting, the direction, the 
photography, the sound recording, and so on, as well as the type 
and purpose of the picture. 

I have accordingly obtained statements from famous experts in 
Hollywood as to how they judge motion pictures. I believe you 
will be interested in their points of view. Mr. Lionel Barrymore 
sends us his greetings, and says: 


A good play, whether it be on screen or stage, consists in nothing else in the 
world than interesting people saying interesting things. 
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Every word that does not interest the audience or advance the story is a 
wasted word and should be eliminated. 

To be interesting, drama must be logical. The audience has to believe it. 
Hence every attention must be paid to making it lifelike. Artificiality at once 
damns it. The moment the audience stops believing what it sees and hears, 
interest lags, and then, as a play, it fails of purpose. 

One can weave delicate mosaics with words; one can inject poetry, one can 
do almost anything with a modern play. 


It is said that while Grand Hotel was being filmed, Barrymore’s 
interest in the role of Kringelein was such that he lived the part 
twenty-four hours a day. “Hang it all,” he said to Goulding, the 
director, one day, “I’m not Barrymore any longer; I’m Kringe- 
lein!”’ 

Likewise Wallace Beery says that while playing in this film he 
had to shed his old self as a snake sheds its skin. 

It is said that Joan Crawford so far forgot herself in an emo- 
tional scene with Lionel Barrymore that when she was supposed 
to sob a little, she burst into tears and kept on crying after the 
cameras had stopped. 

Following is a statement by Mr. Conrad Nagel: 

The most important thing about any performance, whether on the stage or 
on the screen, is sincerity. The next most important thing is an element entirely 
technical, the timing in an actor’s performance. The great difference between 
the performances of the professional and the amateur artist is almost entirely 
one of timing. The amateur learns his lines and rambles through them, while 
the professional actor has learned to tell as much by his pauses, or by his 
timing, as with the actual words or gestures he may use. Timing is as important 
in the theatre as tempo is in music and punctuation in literature. 

Miss Francis Marion, the most successful scenario writer in 
the world today, author of original screen stories like Emma, 
Min and Bill, and The Big House, judges a picture mainly by its 
character development. She says: 

Plot today does not mean so much as characterization and the little inci- 
dental touches that embellish a picture. The letter episode in The Big House, 
where Wallace Beery pretends to his fellow-convicts that the news of his 
mother’s death is a love letter from a girl, is an example. Here the audience 
sympathizes with the tragedy in the heart of the great hulking brute who forces 
a grin lest his fellow-men see the anguish in his heart. 
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Mr. John Arnold, president of the American Society of Cin- 
ematographers and chief cameraman at the MGM Studios, tells 
how a cameraman judges a picture: 

The cameraman, watching a picture, considers these points: Is the pictorial 
effect in the mood of the story? Are the ‘‘moving camera” shots logical? Does 
the camera dramatize the action? In Grand Hotel, for example, the camera 
continually moves. It really takes the place of a person in the lobby, wandering 
around and watching first this, then that. It even turns suddenly to look when 
attracted by a sudden noise. That camera has been dramatized. 

The American Cinemaiographer, a monthly professional mag- 
azine, evaluates the pictorial qualities of Arrowsmith as follows: 

Arrowsmith is one of the most sincerely and intelligently photographed 
films of all time. No cinematographer has ever achieved a more valid and 
sustained mood than in this interpretation of the famous Sinclair Lewis story. 


And yet Mrs. Patterson, one of the best critics in America, con- 
demned Arrowsmith as “inadequate” and “lacking the breath of 
life.’ Obviously whether a picture is good or bad depends on the 
point of view. 

What do we mean when we say a photoplay has been well 
directed? When I was in Hollywood a few summers ago, I asked 
this question of Mr. Jacques Feyder, who was directing Greta 
Garbo in her last silent picture. He said: “A good director is 
one who can make his actors live their parts, who can secure 
sincerity of acting.”’ 

A few days ago, however, I received a statement from Mr. 
Tod Browning, the director who made Dracula. He says: 

The director watches his picture from the standpoint of a story teller. Is 
this or that point in it clear in the telling on the screen? Are its characters 
convincing? Does it ring true? 

Little tricks of characterization mean much. For instance, when Clarence 
Brown had Wallace Beery, a hundred percent villain in the story, still do tricks 
for a little child in The Signal Tower, he evolved a masterpiece in character- 
ization as applied to the understanding of a story. 

The director’s point of view varies according to his back- 
ground of experience. A director who has been an actor, considers 
acting most important; one who was a writer emphasizes logical 
continuity in the construction of the story; one who was an artist 
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or a cameraman emphasizes the pictorial element. Each has his 
own standard. 

Norma Shearer’s brother, Douglas Shearer, recording engineer 
at the Metro studios, records his standard of appreciation thus: 

A talking picture must depend on the quality of its sound—the clarity of 
the speech of its characters. 

Sound not only must tell the story, but must fit itself to the drama. We use 
delicate shadings of sound perspective to suggest distance of a player from 
the audience, and vice versa. Music, in keeping with the mood of the scene, 
is “underscored,” and this must be done so carefully that the music will put the 
audience in a mood without actually intruding on the attention to the detriment 
of the drama itself. 

In Grand Hotel there are seventy-three minutes of music in the picture, 
most of which the audience is not conscious of. It sets up a subconscious 
receptiveness to the story, on which the interest is centered. Music a shade 
too loud would intrude itself on the consciousness. 

Subtle shades of meaning, carried by the voice, must be most carefully 
recorded in order to be not merely sound, but drama. All these things the 
sound expert watches for in a picture, as integral parts in dramatic situations 
and characterizations. The sound engineer has to have his science plus imagi- 
nation and dramatic sense. 

From the standpoint of an English teacher, then, what is a 
good photoplay? I think we shall have to go back to John Keats. 

“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’”—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know 


But what is absolute truthfulness, intense reality, deep sincerity? 
If these are the basic criteria for judging photopiays, we shall 
have an infinite variety of standards. Technical appreciation 
must go hand in hand with the work of arriving at some common 
consent as to what is truth, reality, and sublimity, and what is 
hokum and affectation. I hope, personally, we shall emphasize 
the intimate, the subtle, the charming, rather than the melo- 
dramatic. 

“To startle us out of that ordinariness which besets our lives,” 
a picture does not have to be made with violence and exaggera- 
tion. Children can be thrilled and inspired even by light, whim- 
sical touches. The level of their lives can be exalted in subtle 


ways. 
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When all is said and done, a picture like Grand Hotel seems 
to me to be made with too heavy a hand. Edmund Goulding’s man- 
ner of directing is like the work of an artist who dips his brush in a 
large can of paint and lays his colors on thickly. Far better are 
those photoplays which are full of delicate nuances, Sidney 
Franklin’s screen version of Barrie’s Quality Street, for instance. 
In this respect, Wordsworth’s remarks in his Preface to Lyrical 
Ballads apply to our problem in 1932 as they did to his problem 
in 1800: 

The human mind is capable of being excited without the application of 
gross and violent stimulants; and he must have a very faint perception of its 
beauty and dignity who does not know this and who does not further know 
that one being is elevated above another in proportion as he possesses this 
capability. 

Perhaps English teachers will be likely to agree with some of 
the more thoughtful photoplay critics on the staffs of our news- 
papers, such as Charles Haufler of the Newark Evening News, 
who says: 

It seems to me the same general principles apply in movies as in other 
mediums of fiction and drama—authentic, vital material, charm in narration, 
smooth progression, unity, and the rest of the familiar art code. I know of no 
real peculiarties for which these established standards should be radically 
modified nor of any new precepts by which movies should abide. 


During the coming academic year the Council’s committee on 
photoplay appreciation will prepare new units of instruction in 
photoplay appreciation, outlining definite objectives, activities, 
materials, and criteria for the appraisal of growth of taste in 
movies. 

Among the forthcoming photoplays from which the committee 
will select productions to preview will be screen versions of H. 
G. Wells’ The Island of Dr. Moreau and The Invisible Man, 
Barrie’s What Every Woman Knows, A Farewell to Arms, A 
Successful Calamity, The Barretts of Wimpole Street, Sweepings, 
Madame Butterfly, The Moon and Sixpence, 20,000 Years in 
Sing Sing, The Animal Kingdom, Smilin’ Through, The Road 
Back, R.U.R., Counsellor-at-Law, Lives of a Bengal Lancer, The 
Sun Also Rises, Suderman’s Song of Songs, Stevenson’s The Su- 
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icide Club, Hergesheimer’s The Dictator, LaFarge’s Laughing 
Boy, and Ibanez’s Blood and Sand. 

Our criterion will be the combined judgment of a national com- 
mittee of English teachers. Against this criterion we shall mea- 
sure the tastes of our pupils in a rather extensive experiment 
now being planned under the general guidance of Miss Center. 
If the experiment succeeds, it may result in an effort to raise the 
level of taste among the rising generation of movie-goers by mass 
education. This would justify the belief that the test of success 
for English teachers is increasingly coming to be a measure of 
their ability to provide for those basic personal and social needs 
} 


with reference to which the high-school course in English is now 


being developed by our most thoughtful supervisors. 


THIS THING CALLED DEBATE 
WILLIAM ARTHUR HACKETT 


I 

When I was a student in high school I was considered a good pub- 
lic speaker. I won contests right and left. A great future for me 
was confidently prophesied by all. I went on to college. There I 
had wide experience on the platform, included in which was some 
opportunity in connection with intercollegiate debate. And, verily, 
I was graduated. 

Between the lines of the above pararaph is a tragic story, visible 
only to those who have been educated similarly. For the fact is that 
I today cannot speak as well as some of my most mediocre pupils. 
One immediately raises the query, “Why? As we grow older in 
years and experience we normally should develop greater skill.” 
This, of course, is patent—with one provision. That provision is 
that that development be a steady, uninterrupted, “straight-line” 
growth. If, however, twenty-two finds one with a false fouridation, 
twenty-two likewise presents the necessity of destroying the old 
and building anew on the ruins. It is unfortunately true that this 
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reconstruction process too frequently fails, for the reason that, by 
the very nature of the case, it is begun too late. 

Let me amplify my first paragraph. 

When I was a student in high school I was considered a good pub- 
lic speaker. My English teacher always chose, or controlled the 
choice of, my orations and declamations. She had me memorize 
each “piece” letter for letter. She told me when to raise my arm in 
gesture, how to form my hand, and when to drop my arm. She de- 
cided just when my voice was to be raised and when it was to be 
lowered, when I was to increase my volume and when to whisper. 
And I obeyed her implicitly. 

I won contests right and left. Yes. I still have the medals. But 
I have nothing else except a dull resentment. I learned nothing. I 
won horors and was therefore further deluded by popularity into 
thinking that I was a little bit of O.K. But I was, in all truth, 
building on the sands. 

A great future for me was confidently prophesied by all. That 
was the reason for my being sent to college. 

a. I was a good public speaker; 

b. I had no terribly bad habits; 

c. Ergo, I was destined for the ministry! 
That was the logic that sent me to college. And since college led me 
to my awakening and consequent self-education, I suppose I should 
be grateful to the fallacious syllogistic acrobatics that started me 
on the road! 

I went to college. There I had wide experience on the platform, 
included in which was some opportunity in connection with inter- 
collegiate debate. Those who say that debate is a battle of wits are 
right. In my college days they were right in saying so, too. But the 
battleground was not, and frequently is not, the debate platform. 
The battleground was the coach’s study. Permit me to make my- 
self clear. Debate squad try-outs were held for all those students 
interested enough to be willing to write and memorize five-minute 
speeches on the debate question. Choice of members was then made 
on the basis of appearance, memory, organization of speech, and 
(sometimes) social affiliation. The chosen few were then intro- 
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duced to the “seminar” room. Webster is authority for the con- 
tention that a seminar is “a group of students engaged, under an 
instructor, in original research.” In this case, therefore, the des- 
ignation was a decided misnomer, for the studying that was done 
was always disjointed, scattered, leaderless, and unproductive. At 
the close of a certain period of study, each “debater” wrote a 
speech. This speech was then thrown into the wastebasket by the 
“coach,” and a new one prepared by the latter. The next step was 
the preparation, chiefly by the coach, of several sets of refutations. 
Let us call them Rebuttal 1, Rebuttal 2, and Rebuttal 3. Each de- 
bater then memorized, word for word, his constructive speech and 
his three rebuttal speeches, after which he was thoroughly drilled 
until there was not a flaw in his delivery. The result was a certain 
impeccability on the platform which was at once the despair and 
the ridicule of the opposition. The latter despaired for the reason 
that the system of three prepared and canned refutations handled 
all eventualities capably—a fact that enabled the coach to pile up 
a record of something like eighteen victories against one defeat 
over a period of five years. The opposition ridiculed the system for 
the reason that they, wiser than we, recognized that the purpose 
of an educational institution is primarily the training of youth for 
the future, not the blind, unthinking collection of passing honors. 

And, verily, I was graduated. Graduation was, in truth, a com- 
mencement for me. My education, at least in public speaking, com- 
menced with the awarding of my diploma, for it was during my 
first year of teaching English and coaching forensic activities that 
I began to think independently. 


II 

During my first year as a director of forensic activities in the 
high school I felt as many another such director has felt, i.e., that 
the values to be derived from such activities were too vague and 
obscure for the mind of man to comprehend. I became so disgusted 
with the entire school situation that I resigned after my first year 
and joined a traveling dramatic troupe. It was during this stultify- 
ing experience on the road that I found time to analyze my pedagog- 
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ical experience and to evaluate the contribution which I had not 
made. I arrived at such strong convictions during my travels that 
the following year when I was faced with accepting a $300-a-month 
contract with my dramatic troupe or a $125-a-month contract as a 
teacher of speech I chose the latter. (Well, anyway, I was tired of 
the road! ) 

My return to the fold was not entirely auspicious. I was exceed- 
ingly fortunate in having an immediate superior who was open- 
minded on the proposals which I made. He plainly showed that I 
should have to prove that I was not the young upstart which he 
considered me, but nevertheless he told me to go ahead and ruin 
myself and everything else. The which I proceeded to do, and in 
the following manner. 

Building on the basis of belief in the necessity for meeting stu- 
dent needs, I called my debaters together and delivered myself of 
my opinion. I told them that I had no fonder wish than to aid my 
students in better preparing themselves for life outside of school. 
I told them that I had been more or less of a success as a college 
debater and yet could not today make a wholly satisfactory speech. 
I told them that the reason for this paradoxical circumstance lay 
in the fact that in college our coach had always prepared our 
speeches for us, our task being to memorize and deliver said 
speeches; and that our debates, consequently, consisted of noth- 
ing more than a series of formal orations. This, I assured them, not 
only had retarded my growth, but had actually stunted it. 

I then asked them what their fundamental objectives were in 
participating in debate. They listed four highly justifiable reasons 
for their interest. They were the following: 

Debating develops the ability to think straight. 
Debating develops the ability to convey ideas effectively to others. 
Debating forces the participant to get to the very bottom of at least one 


major problem a year. 
4. Debating brings a certain amount of local fame. 


Ww NY 


I then asked them how they arrived at these objectives. After a 
brief discussion, the consensus was that all were traditional. Every- 
one thinks that a debater is brainy; ergo he is! 
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My next procedure was to blaspheme against traditional debat- 
ing on the ground that it never has justified the first two reasons for 
student interest, and rarely the third. Debate has not been a battle 
of student wits as current mythology would have us believe, but 
simply a battle between the effectiveness of coaches in writing ora- 
tions and coaching orators. The visits of the Cambridge and Ox- 
ford debaters during recent years has had a few ill effects, but they 
also have had the magnificently beneficial effect of exposing the 
absurdity of the traditional American system of debating. 

When I had laid my foundation, I told my debaters that there 
would be three innovational tenets to my direction of debating. 
First, each debater must conduct his research independently. Sec- 
ond, he must organize his own brief. Third, he must speak ex- 
temporaneously. 

The first two of these, while being as revolutionary as the third, 
nevertheless were not as obvious as the last one in implication. They 
caused no furor. But when the squad next met I found that we had 
lost ten of the original thirty-six boys, and that among the ten was 
the star debater of the previous season! 

Nevertheless, we stumbled along without him and completed a 
season of defeats. In the meantime, however, the benefits of the 
system had become apparent to those in authority over me, and I 
was not discharged. The following year, profiting from the founda- 
tions laid previously, I was able to lead a team to a rating of third 
place among the several hundred member-teams of the Kentucky 
Interscholastic Debating League. The next year my team landed 
in the state championship position, defeating in the final contest 
the only other extempore-speaking team which we met, that repre- 
senting the Louisville Male High School. 

Now, the point is that these two extempore-speaking teams had 
eliminated, directly or indirectly, more than two hundred teams 
whose members were trained in oratorical debating. The new sys- 
tem was vindicated. But, one wonders, why did any system so 
obviously advantageous to the participant need vindication! The 
answer resides in the traditional pedagogical disrespect for the 
allegedly immature mind of the high-school student. During the 
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first year of my innovation and to a lessening extent during the 
second year, I heard comments like the following on all sides: 

“It might be done with college students, but not with high-school young- 
sters.” 

“You'll have no interest in debate, for high-school boys are adolescently 
too susceptible to embarrassment to appear in public under such circum- 
stances.” 

“High-school boys can’t speak extemporaneously for they can’t think.” 

“High-school boys can’t speak extemporaneously for they have insuf- 
ficient vocabulary.” 

“High-school boys won’t devote to a dry activity the time which your 
system demands.” 

“High-school boys lack the pertinacity which your system demands.” 

Now, permit me to point out the fact that these all are based on 
an insulting, because unsound, contempt for the intellectual ambi- 
tion of adolescent boys and girls. A debater, so-called, who must 
depend on one memorized speech naturally loses interest after the 
third or fourth performance. But a debater who must rely on his 
own wit to extricate himself from uncomfortable argumentative 
positions is forever interested in the process of keeping on his in- 
tellectual toes, so to speak. 

Now, what about our objectives? I suspect that all four of the 
debating objectives set forth by my debaters were, and are, sound. 
In the first place, does real debating (for oratorical debating is an 
inexplicable union of diametrically opposed terms )— does real de- 
bating develop the ability to think straight? If anything will, de- 
bating will. Someone has said that memory is an enemy of thought. 
This, I believe, is true. Any teacher knows that when he is driven 
into a corner by a student who is at once keen and pugnacious, and 
must depend on his own resources as a means of self-preservation 
—then a situation exists which demands straight and clear think- 
ing. The biggest thrills I have ever experienced in my association 
with boys and girls have been felt on occasions when I could see 
my debaters placed in a bad hole by their adversaries only to rise 
heroically, but calmly, to meet the situation and emerge victorious 
through clear, unavoidable logic. That, say I, is a thrill that never 
stales. Such liberation of intelligence never takes place among de- 
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baters who are the pitiful dupes of the reactionary type of debate 
coaching. 

The next objective which the boys presented was that of cul- 
tivating the ability to express thought concisely and convincingly. 
Of course, this comes about through practice and experience. Rare- 
ly does a person achieve an acceptable standard until his second 
season. Sometimes I have an excellent thinker on the squad who 
fails to make the team because he cannot express his thoughts ef- 
fectively. I had such a boy last year. As soon he discovered the 
cause of his failure to make the team he began drilling on his de- 
ficiency, and he is still diligently at work improving his speech as 
a means of meeting the requirements this year. This type of moti- 
vation, I submit, is wholly desirable. It takes time to become an 
effective speaker under this plan, but, on the other hand, the ora- 
torical, memorized type of debate never develops effective speaking. 

With regard to the third objective, i.e., that of causing the stu- 
dent to get to the very bottom of a question, I submit that the ad- 
vantages of the new system are too obvious to need delineation at 
this time. My debaters must know their question; otherwise they 
will suffer. Let an extemporaneous debater find himself standing 
unprepared before an audience just once, and he will never forget 
the experience. Thereafter he knows his question! 

The fourth objective—that of the modicum of local fame result- 
ant from debating—is perfectly justifiable in the case of the high- 
school adolescent. It has been my experience that just as soon as 
the school and community know the kind of debating which their 
team is doing, they are lavish in their support—much more so than 
under the traditional system of dry and formal “set” speeches. 

It is my firm conviction that debating conducted along the func- 
tional lines which I have suggested contributes immeasurably to 
the development of the participant’s personality. For this reason, 
as well as for the others which I have stated, I urge those English 
teachers who this year will be asked to assist by coaching in de- 
bate at least to make the attempt to justify debating as a school 
activity productive of desirable results. 
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THE POET EXULTS 
MARGUERITE STEFFAN 


My senses wallow, as wild creatures do, 

In sun and soil; this day has steeped me through 
With warmth and sprouting green, with fitful blue 
Of sky; 1 am this spring-mad bird that flew 

Against the breath of March, unstilled ; I, too, 

A sun-flushed maple, flaunt life’s wine anew. 

Yet, trees and creatures, I boast more than you! 
To feel, like fond hands on my face, the breeze 

That rippled like a shudder through the trees— 

To breathe the wave of fragrance that it frees— 

To hear its rustle rise until it soars 

Like wings above, and breaks the clouds’ white doors— 
All that you share ; but this is pride of men: 

To know that wings of mind can out fly birds 

And winds, to worlds beyond those clouds, and then, 
O crowning glory!—To be given words! 








A SIN OF OMISSION 
E. C. CLINE 


The only purpose of this little article from one who is straying 
off his own reservation into the English field is to evoke the interest 
of English scholars and teachers in a cultural field that seems to be 
clearly within the province of English, and certainly of the first 
importance, yet one that seems to be peculiarly neglected. That 
field is language, not in the specific, but in the general sense—lan- 
guage as a social phenomenon. 

“Prior to conmmunication, the qualities of this action (of the or- 
ganism) are what we have termed psycho-physical; they are not 
‘mental.’ The consequences of partaking in communication modi- 
fy organic ways of acting; the latter attain new qualities.”* In 
words similar to these, Dewey repeatedly emphasizes the prime 
significance of language, “‘the tool of tools,” in the development of 
characteristically human conduct. Simple reflection on human his- 
tory and human behavior justify such emphasis. Language is 
marked, furthermore, by common sense as a unique human pos- 
session; witness the naive comment of the Irishman upon the oc- 
casion of his being addressed by a parrot: “Excuse me, lady, but 
I thought you were a bird.” 

Not only is language as a mode of behavior the main ingredient 
of man’s humanness, but as a product it is genuinely characteristic 
of his naive contrivings; it reveals and betrays his nature as none 
of his other tools does. In historical episodes man poses and ration- 
alizes, so that even the most intelligent and subtle biographer can 
only guess the real motives of action; man’s language, however, 
relentlessly bares his soul. What, for example, so clearly discovers 
nooks in the basic nature of man as reflection on the naive vulgar- 
ity of “cowslip” and the childlike poesy of “daisy”? What better 
tells of his experiences than the study of such words as “fahren”’ 
and “‘Gefahr” and of “travel” and ‘“‘travail’’? 

In sum, not only did man make language, but language also made 

1John Dewey, Experience and Nature (Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 
1925), p. 292. 
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man. Man with language furnishes the best of all examples of what 
may be called “reciprocating parallels” in evolution: as man’s hu- 
man mentality developed, his language-tool improved; as the lan- 
guage improved, his thinking improved; and so on in a never-end- 
ing, cumulative process that has already created, to the uninitiated, 
a mysteriously broad gap between man and his nearest animal 
kinsman. Man and language are each in turn cause and effect, pro- 
ducer and product, and this interacting experience between man 
and language has so entangled the two that neither is comprehensi- 
ble without the other. Studying language with the human element 
omitted is, as millions of students have discovered, dry and mean- 
ingless; studying man, divested of language and the consequences 
of language, would be ludicrous. If “the proper study of mankind 
is man,” language surely ought to have a large part in the course of 
study—not language merely as a means of communication, but 
language as a social institution, as the prime factor in man’s men- 
tal evolution. For while the most obvious value of language is its 
immediate practical use in communication, the basic consequence 
of the man-language experience has been social and psychological. 

It is a striking anomaly in education that, despite the long and 
important part language study has had in school, this social and 
psychological aspect of language has been almost totally absent 
from the content of language courses; one must look now into col- 
lege textbooks on sociology for any reference to this rich cultural 
ore. Language has been taught as a medium of communication, as a 
means of improving the mental faculties, as an excuse for inten- 
sive grammar drill, as a possible aid in achieving international un- 
derstanding; the mechanics of composition, syntax, and rhetoric 
have been developed to encyclopedic proportions. But the facts 
and importance of language as a basic social institution have been, 
at best, only incidentally referred to. And now that, in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, language is taught simply as a read- 
ing skill, the references to social phases are fewer than ever. 

It is not the present concern to criticize adversely what is now 
being done in language study, but only to point to an obvious and 
serious gap in the language course. Other fields do not thus neg- 
lect their opportunities. In the general-science units science, a new- 
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comer into the educational fold, has had conspicuous success in its 
attempt to show the social, historical, and human values of science 
as such. The acknowledged value of such a movement in science 
makes the ineptitude of students of language the more glaring. 

Attempts have been made by foreign-language teachers to fill in 
this gap with general-language units. Unfortunately, however, the 
general-language work got off to a wrong start in two respects. In 
the first place, its rightfully prime objective, as pointed out above, 
was subordinated to the more pressing and practical aim of bol- 
stering up waning professional and lay interest in foreign-language 
study; the emphasis thus was narrowed from the study of language 
per se to the study of, or the study about, foreign language as such 
—general-language units became foreign-language units, or pre- 
foreign-language units. The rich cultural opportunity was prosti- 
tuted to the end that more pupils would register for foreign-lan- 
guage work. Most so-called general-language units are now merely 
recruiting grounds for the foreign-language departments. 

The second error into which general-language units fell is part 
and parcel of the confused thinking about so-called exploratory 
units; general-language units were generally put into the junior 
high schools for exploratory purposes. That is, they were to reveal 
to pupils the nature of language study and to discover the pupils’ 
capacity for, or interest in, such study to the end that pupils would 
elect wisely in the future. One phase of this confusion reinforced 
the error mentioned in the preceding paragraph: the narrowing 
of general language to the study of foreign languages; that is, 
general-language units were to explore capacities and reveal the 
nature of subject matter only within the field of the foreign !an- 
guages offered in a particular school; language as a social phe- 
nomenon was not explored. But the more unfortunate phase of 
the confusion lay in the muddled thinking in the matter of the two 
types of exploratory units: the general and the try-out type. In 
the try-out type actual samples of future work are offered to the 
pupil; that is, six weeks of Latin, six weeks of French, six weeks 
of Spanish, are pursued. The pupils and teacher are then to decide, 
on the results of this study, whether a given pupil is to study for- 
eign language at all and which language, if any, is best suited to 
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his capacity and interest. Such a unit, obviously, does not contain 
the material for which this article makes a plea, has no value in 
itself apart from its exploratory value, and even this supposed 
exploratory value is spurious as may well be supposed when it 
rests on the assumption that the first six weeks of a foreign language 
is a genuine sample of what foreign-language study as a whole 
is like; the first few weeks of foreign-language study is almost in- 
variably interesting as a novelty, and bears no intrinsic resem- 
blance to the real grind that comes after the novelty wears off. 
Moreover, the objective evidence available bears out the common- 
sense opinion.? The general type is a study of language as a social 
institution—a study about language, not particularly a study of 
languages; the origin of language, the evolution of language as a 
tool, the réle of language in human development, the psychology 
of language, the study of words, and the like form the content of 
such a unit; it does fill the gap now existing in language study. It 
has intrinsic value equal to that of any cultural unit in the program 
of studies—a value entirely apart from its exploration or orienta- 
tion services. 

In practice,* the general-language units are composed of all pos- 
sible combinations of these two types, varying all the way from 
pure general to the pure try-out kind. However, the try-out ma- 
terial with the deceitful lure of concreteness is the more common, 
and there is a distinct trend toward that type. And so, with the 
foreign-language teachers narrowing general language to pre-for- 
eign language and with the curriculum makers and administrators 
eschewing the real general-language material for try-out material, 
the relatively few general-language units in existence are for the 
most part not general-language units at all; that is, they contain 
little or none of the rich cultural materials pertaining to language 
as a human institution. 

Since the foreign-language department either cannot or will not 


2Walter Kaulfers, “Observations on the Question of General Language,” 
School Review, XXXVI (April, 1928), 275-83. 


8E. C. Cline, “An Investigation of Exploratory Courses in the Junior High 
School,” Graduate Theses in Education, VI (Cincinnati: Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, 1931), 25-40. 
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take the responsibility of putting this valuable material into the 
program of studies, it is manifestly the duty of the English depart- 
ment to do it. Anyhow, the job belongs to the English rather than 
to the foreign-language department; in our country, the English 
department is the language department, although even in the pro- 
fessional mind it does not always seem to be so regarded when one 
comes to the secondary field. A one-semester unit of real general 
language in either the junior or senior high school will not only 
make a valuable contribution to the program of studies but, with 
its broad orienting survey of language and language development, 
it will infuse new vigor, new interest, and new insight into the 
other English work, especially the work in grammar and composi- 
tion. 


SHAKESPEARE ASSIGNMENTS 
MALCOLM MacLEOD 


As I talk with beginning college students from year to year, I 
find that they have retained less of their high-school literature 
than one may reasonably expect. If the means advanced as a 
gentle corrective seem anticlimactical, they may be considered as 
they are intended: a group of suggestions—perhaps the pattern of 
a method, amenable to change. Many teachers of English have 
used devices of the type offered here, but possibly with different 
emphasis. 

In moving toward the two objectives of voluntary appreciation 
and the enduring retention of a limited body of facts, certain broad 
principles may be noted. For one thing, there should be more than 
the usual opportunity for the student to think of the play in terms 
of his own experience and everyday interests. There should, in 
other words, be an effort to break down the sense of strangeness 
and temporal remoteness that often militates against a comfortable 
attitude toward Shakespearean plays. Again, following the idea 
that characters account for dramatic narrative, people rather than 
action, diction, and other similar details should be stressed. The 
student’s imagination must be made active with relation to the 
play at hand. Finally, procedure consistent with these opinions 
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should call for a frequent thinking through of either the play as a 
whole or a character in the entire course of its action. 

Based on a month’s study of a play covering three fifty-minute 
class periods a week, the adjustable outline given below attempts 
to embody the point of view just advanced. Since variations be- 
tween the plays may demand certain excisions or inclusions, and 
since it is intended to illustrate only the modus operandi, the plan 
is purposely not confined to a specific play. 


1. Home: 
Class: 
2. Home: 
Cla: -> 


3. Home 


I Home: 


Class: 


Home: 


Class: 


3. Home: 


Class: 


FIRST WEEK 
Read Acts I and II. 
Instructor supplies background and offers notes on factual 
introductory material. 
Read Acts III and IV. 
Instructor supplies background and offers notes on factual 
introductory material. 


: Read Act V. Submit a written résumé of the play. 
Class: 


Discussion: 
a) How would the play have ended if . __. had done 
sind at the climax or elsewhere? 
6) What character would you rather be? Why? 





SECOND WEEK 

(a) Characterize with adjectives in a list the strongest, weak- 
est, most modern, most humorous character. 

b) Indicate the saddest, most sentimental, funniest passage in 
the play. 

(a) Call for reading and discussion of home exercises. 

b) Discussion: What are some other possible titles for the 
play? Why? 

(a) If the play were produced in modern dress, what would the 
leading characters wear in their biggest scenes together? 
(List) 

5b) Mention in a list two books, magazines, movies, and pieces 
of music that each of the four main characters might like. 

(a) Call for reading and discussion of home exercises. 

b) Discussion: What things in the play would you do? Not do? 

(a) Write a theme describing your favorite character. 

b) Bring in magazine pictures of people who approach your 
idea of the two most interesting characters. 

Discussion : 

a) Which character would you invite to a dance? To a formal 
dinner? Why? 


b) Which character would you rather marry? Why? 
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THIRD WEEK 
Assign to be considered for class discussion: 

a) What Act is the most tiresome? The most exciting? 

b) Point out one respect (either detailed or general) in which 
Shakespeare does not do himself justice. 

(a) Discuss the above assignment. 

b) Discussion: What legal punishment would each of the bad 
characters probably be given today? What reward would 
the meritorious characters receive? 

Assign to be considered for class discussion: 

a) What things in the play seem to you to be contrary to 
human nature, either for good or bad? 

b) What parts of the play demand applause, laughter, tears, or 
boos according to our reactions today? 

(a) Discuss the above assignment. 

b) Discussion: For what profession other than his own might 
each of the main characters be suited? 

Take from the play twenty words or phrases that are no longer 
in use and incorporate them in their original form into a para- 
graph of modern English. 

(a) Read several of the above paragraphs for class criticism. 

b) Discussion: Which character do you think the dramatist 
liked best as deduced from his treatment of it? 


FOURTH WEEK 
Indicate the speech that in each Act seems most beautiful to you. 

(a) Discuss the above assignment. 

b) Discussion: If the four leading characters were in high 
school, what organizations would they go out for or be 
elected to? 

Look up some other literary and historical events that took place 
the year the play was first presented. Give the exact source of 
your information. 

(a) Discuss the above assignment. 

6b) Discussion: What would certain characters think of some 
of our present-day problems and amusements? 

Put a short scene into your own words. 

Discussion : 

a) Which Act or Scene calls for the prettiest setting on the 
modern stage? 

b) What man and woman character, what Act, Scene, and 

speech do you expect to remember longest? Why? 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH FRESHMEN FAILURES 
HENRY J. FIRLEY 


At the beginning of the second semester, we were confronted 
with the difficult problem of inaugurating a new plan of instruction 
for a class of twenty-six failures in Freshmen English. After an 
interview with the class it was apparent that they disliked litera- 
ture and any plan of formal class procedure. To repeat the ortho- 
dox course of first-year classics would be extravagant in patience, 
time, and money. 

Although the primary aim of our plan was to encourage reading, 
we hoped to develop an appreciation for literature as well. With 
these aims foremost in mind, the following plan was introduced 
into the class room: 

On a designated day each student was permitted to bring to 
class any approved magazine or book to read. The remaining 
four days were spent in reading biography, travel, fiction, or 
drama. The student was given credit-points for each book or story 
read. It was decided that thirty points would equal one book, and, 
since this was a slow group, six credit-points weekly were the mini- 
mum requirement. Possibly this number proved too low; at any 
rate, it did not affect the reading plan very materially, and its 
importance in the reading scheme was slight. A list of the points 
earned by each student was posted weekly on the bulletin board. 
Grades were dependent upon the number of reading-points earned 
each week. This plan of grade-point computation encouraged the 
student to read more; it kept the spirit of competition very active 
within the class. There was no class discussion to infringe upon 
the reading time. Collections of short stories, essays, and biogra- 
phies which had been borrowed from the school library were kept 
in the classroom for students who failed to bring their own reading 
selections to class. One point was given for each short story, essay, 
or short biography read. 

Every book chosen for class credit had to be approved by the 
instructor. No recognition was given for material read that did 
not have the sanction of the teacher. Most of the books were 
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chosen from the school library; a few were borrowed from the 
public library; and occasionally a book was selected from the home 
shelf. 

In order to receive credit for the material read, each student had 
to present a short, written report of it to the instructor. An extra 
point was given for an original essay that was suggested to the 
student by the selection read. Of course, writing original essays 
was an optional project; nevertheless, many of the students occa- 
sionally took advantage of this means of obtaining extra credit. 
Practice in writing, spelling, and neatness, and an opportunity to 
help create and to enjoy a quiet atmosphere for reading were ad- 
vantages gained by not using the oral plan of reporting. 

The results of this reading experiment for thirteen weeks were 
somewhat surprising: the class, collectively, read 100 points the 
first week, and 53, 35, 115, 180, 330, 734, 630, 860, 630, 790, 
630, and 600 points respectively for the second to the thirteenth 
week. Recall that six points were the minimum number that one 
could report on per week, and that there were twenty-six students 
in class; this would require a total of 156 points a week for the 
class to read. The class, as one will note, started off very slowly, 
as was anticipated. It failed to attain the number of required 
reading-points per week the first four weeks. Climbing beyond the 
minimum mark at the end of the fifth week, the class steadily in- 
creased its weekly reading points until it reached the high mark of 
860 points read for the ninth week. 

During the first nine weeks a cumulative point system was 
used. Under this plan the credits earned by each student during 
the week were added to his former record, or, in other words, his 
points accumulated each week as he read. Reading under this 
method of point computation, the student was encouraged more 
to rest on his past reading laurels and was tempted to vacation 
very frequently after several good weeks of hard reading. One can 
observe from the summary of points read per week that there was 
a remarkable acceleration in reading during the ninth week on 
the part of almost every member of the class. Possibly the fact 
that the ninth week marked the close of the third quarter and 
report cards were due encouraged the students to lengthen their 
reading stride, the tape marking the finish line for the end of the 
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third quarter race being in full view. May we not infer from this 
reading spurt that the students were reading for grades as much as 
for pleasure? 

A different plan for recording reading points was employed dur- 
ing the last four of the thirteen weeks. This plan may be termed 
“The Weekly Point System” to distinguish it from the former 
system. The operation of this plan differed from the cumulative 
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plan only in one instance, that of recording points read per week. 
The student, instead of accumulating points from week to week, 
was now given credit only for what he read during the week in 
question. If a student had read nothing during a particular week, 
he received no credit, because he had no accumulated credit-points 
from past weeks’ readings to depend upon. This system spurred 
the student on to read at his maximum speed each week. There was 
no loafing on the strength of last week’s points. This system kept 
the reading average per week very high. During the first nine 
weeks the average per week was 336 points; under the second 
system the average per week was double that number. 

After the totals for the thirteen weeks’ experiment had been 
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added, it was found that the student with the highest score had 
398 reading-points, or 13.2 books, to his credit. The lowest score 
was 14 reading points or .46 of a book. The median score of 233 
reading points or 7.7 books was very encouraging. These figures 
credit the average student with three-fifths of a book each week. 
This average figure gave one a feeling of satisfaction with the 
results of the reading project. The experiment proved that a rest- 
less, dissatisfied, impulsive, disinterested group could be gradually 
urged along with patience and satisfactory recreational reading 
material to acquire more emotional stability and a better attitude 
toward school work. What this slow group needed was a lesson in 
adjustment to social requirements. They may have fallen very 
short in subject mastery, but we must remember that a forward 
movement in social adjustment lends hope to those who are fitted 
by nature to be “‘hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 

The kind of fiction that was favored most by the class as a whole 
brings no surprise to the teacher of literature. Adventure proved 
to be the favorite. Following is a list of the material read by the 


class: 
NOVELS: Lone Cowboy, James 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, Last of the Mohicans, Cooper 
Doyle Mill on the Floss, Eliot 
Boy Life on the Prairie, Garland The Mutineer, Hawes 
Boys’ Book of Forest Rangers, The Sea Wolf, London 
Crumb The Secret Empire, Patterson 
Black Buccaneers, Meader Scaramouche, Sabatini 
The Call of the Wild, London Sir Marrok, French 


The Connecticut Yankee, Twain Trade Wind, Meigs 
The Court of Boyville, W. A. White Twenty Thousand Leagues under 


The Dark Frigate, Hawes the Sea, Verne 
The Great Horn Spoon, Wright Thirty Fathoms Deep, Ellsberg 
Gold, S. E. White Ungava Bob, Wallace 
The Green Murder Case, Van Dine White Fang, London 
The Hound of the Baskervilles, Books OF TRAVEL: 
Doyle Alaska Days With John Muir, 
The House of Seven Gables, Haw- Young 
thorne Flying the Arctic, Wilkins 
Igloo, Walden In Brightest Africa, Akeley 


Lone Star Ranger, Grey In the Land of the Lion, Kenton 
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The Cruise of the Cashalot, Bullen Essays: 


The Lure of the Labrador Wild, Birds and Bees and Sharpeyes, 
Wallace Burroughs 
The Royal Road to Romance, 


x Story, Essay, and Verse, Thomas 
Halliburton end Paul 


Two Years before the Mast, Dana . om . 
: VW k Vo k, Cente 
Vagabond de Luxe, Marshall nr ane oe en — 


Cc ° 
BIOGRAPHIES: SHortT STORIES: 


Flying with Lindbergh, Keyhoe O. Henry 

Heroes of Progress, Tappan Poe 

Modern Great Americans, Law Short Stories of Today, Hanson 
More Than Conquerors, Gilbert and Cross 

Skyward, Byrd Short Stories for High Schools, 
We, Lindbergh Mikels 


CHILDREN DON’T TALK ENOUGH! 
ELIZABETH ROBERTS 


I hope my subject is not misleading! “Children Don’t Talk 
Well Enough—Nor in the Right Places’”—may be more accurate, 
although less startling. In their own small groups students speak 
fluently, if inadequately. “Boy, fer swell” may designate a superb 
aria from Carmen or a particularly delicious sundae. 

However, my intention here is not with what the students say 
so much as with how they say it. What sixteen-year-old can stand 
before an audience of fifty people and discuss effectively, extem- 
poraneously, and unagonizedly a topic of current importance and 
interest for his hearers? For that matter, what adult can do it— 
well? If the sixteen-year-old of today can talk, the adult speaker 
of tomorrow will be a logical follower. Let us disregard for the 
moment even an audience of fifty. How many high-school boys 
and girls can read aloud to themselves one reasonably difficult 
paragraph in which they stress the important facts and suggest by 
inflection and tempo the points of lesser value, thereby strengthen- 
ing their retentive powers with auditory as well as more exact 
visual appeal? 

The average student longs to possess poise and speaking ability. 
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That wish may be glossed over by an affected I-don’t-care man- 
ner. A boy may even refer to a talented contemporary orator as 
“a funny guy to practise one piece for weeks.” Yet beneath that 
apparent cynicism is the desire to have the assurance and affable 
niceties of his obviously better qualified and more popular asso- 
ciate. A girl will usually acknowledge her admiration for thespian 
ability, but will do little to equip herself unless probed by external 
influences. Growing girls are apt to be a little less reluctant to ex- 
press any emotional feeling or admiration than their more slowly 
maturing brothers. 

The easiest way of arousing a typical adolescent to righteous 
fury is by hurting his vanity—by telling him deliberately that he 
will not appear as a speaker before a group of people because he 
is afraid. His mental and moral cowardice are standing between 
him and his goal. Psychology has proved that we are born with 
but two instinctive fears—those caused by sudden loud noises and 
loss of bodily support. (You are telling him a proved fact, of 
course.) Both of these can be partially controlled, sometimes by 
changing them to amusements such as blares of trumpets and roller- 
coasters. All other fears are acquired, and therefore are even 
more easily controlled—if begun in a formative period. An aver- 
age boy sees adults, as well as his friends, make themselves ridicu- 
lous before assemblies of unsympathetic gigglers. He vows that 
he will not be put in a similar circumstance. He will take his place 
with the gigglers and let “George” do the amusing. He will retain 
that smug satisfaction with himself as he is and quell his inherent 
potentialities as a giving member of society so long as he is not 
made to realize, not only that his duty is not to be on the receiv- 
ing line all his life with the remainder of the audience, but also that 
he is scared, desperately and pitifully scared to appear in the front, 
instead of in the midst, of a group. When the average boy will not 
listen to a sermon on duty, he will listen to a coach’s talk, as it were, 
on “showing a yellow streak.” 

I have so far used a boy as an example. One must appeal to a 
girl in a modified way, for she has been used to the appellation of 
“fraidie cat” since early youth, and the name has not such degrada- 
tion. Emphasis with her should be on lines that show the develop- 
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ment of feminine charm by cultivating a pleasingly modulated 
voice and drawing the attention of worth-while persons. 

Following is a sketch of a course which is being developed in 
our school in an attempt to bring out the proverbial light from 
under the proverbial bushel. The term “Public Speaking” is often 
ill-advisedly used. Our purpose is not so much to develop latent 
Borahs and Bryans as to enable the groping child to receive an 
inkling of the satisfaction in expressing his own thoughts intelli- 
gibly and convincingly. “Oral English” would seem more accurate. 

On the first day the class is told with candor the facts (obviously 
omitting parts) that have been given above. The students are 
warned that they will be laughed with (not at—for after a few 
experiences the ‘‘audience” will be entirely sympathetic) and that 
everyone must show his sportsmanship and daring. Can he or 
can he not control his fear? 

Everyone is given an outline of the work for the term. The 
semester is broken into four units corresponding with the grade 
periods: 

First unit —The aim here is to feel at ease in front of the class. 
This can be accomplished only by repeated appearances as a speaker 
every day if possible. Speeches should be short, unmemorized, 
and without any notes or physical support of chair or desk. Short 
talks will enable everyone to perform; unmemorized delivery is 
the only satisfactory training for the conversational requirements 
of life; freedom from notes forces the student to think on his feet, 
encourages his looking at the audience instead of downward, and 
holds his vocal organs in an unstrained position; standing without 
support is to be commended for improving slouches, taking more 
pride in the hang of one’s skirt or the crease in one’s trousers, and 
keeping the hands free for any needed gestures. Speech subjects 
in this unit should be simple, but insistence must be made that they 
be intelligent, interesting, and, if possible, unusual. For those who 
instinctively sidle up to a nearby desk for support, may I suggest 
a chalked circle on the floor as a boundary? 

Fundamentals of speech physiology should be discussed here, 
and exercises in voice control and diaphragmatic breathing given. 
Second unit.—The purpose here is to introduce and improve the 
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use of gestures and all bodily movements. Stress should be made 
on the fact that body movement means more than an occasional 
waving or jerking of the arms. In other words he must make his 
body emphasize every word that he speaks, and, as he grows more 
proficient, words will often be superfluous. 

A very interesting first assignment in this unit of work is a series 
of pantomimes in which, necessarily, all actions must be self-ex- 
planatory. Simple demonstrations should start the group—hanging 
out clothes, cranking a balky Ford, or showing some vain attempts 
in driving a golf ball off the tee. Later the pupils will enjoy enacting 
entire little stories. Several students may join together to act out 
a little scene while another classmate reads the dialogue. Any 
recognized play-selling distributor will be able to provide you with 
many humorous examples of this type of skit. 

Third unit.—In the third division stress is laid on vocal changes 
that will express the mind and heart for which they speak. Both 
reading and speech-making can be effectively used in this unit. One 
of the best drills in this connection for use in enunciation lessons 
is to assign common sentences that may be interpreted in many 
ways. This is a favorite with the student, for it offers opportunity 
for a great deal of humor. Suggested sentences are: “Is he insane?”’ 
(Stress each word in turn with accompanying change in inflection 
and note the difference in meanings.) “I don’t think he’s so clever.” 
(At least five major ideas can be found here. ) 

Another satisfactory exercise is placing the student behind a 
screen to “broadcast” to his audience. The students can then 
judge solely by vocal excellence and not at all by traits of a visual 
nature. Weekly programs may be arranged in which five or six 
students take turns in entertaining the remainder of the class “by 
radio.” 

Fourth unit.—This unit is for synchronizing all the previous 
work. Debate may be introduced here if desired, as it is in our 
school. Debate offers an excellent method for carrying out the 
elements of poise, gestures, other body movements, vocal move- 
ments, vocal control, and fundamentals of reasoning. 

Story-telling is a great favorite in this division and is surprisingly 
helpful in aiding students to eliminate tiresome detail. If time- 
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limits are stressed, the speaker will be obligated to include only the 
necessary points of the plot. 

Another project that can be well adapted to the purpose of this 
unit is the study of parliamentary law with organization of clubs, 
and mimic lodge meetings (whose importance will be obvious to 
nearly all pupils who have seen parents worry over an appearance 
at the Elks’ or the Masons’). 


There are many good texts that can easily be adapted to this 
plan, although they are not necessary if the instructor has at his 
disposal a few well-chosen, basic works on fundamentals which 
may be dictated to the students. 
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CREDITING EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Why measure and evaluate every activity of life? Leave some things 
for the free play of the spirit. Let the doing be its own exceeding great 
reward. 

From another angle altogether—if credit is allowed for extracurricular 
activities, the credit for the regular work of the school is made more 
common, is cheapened. School work stands higher, is more valued, is 
entered upon with more zest if it is a little apart, if it does not spread over 
all the concerns of life. There should be rhythm in our daily living: now 
the work that is to meet the challenge of maturer minds; now the creative 
work of our own spirits, not evaluated or thought of in terms of credit; 
and now free play. Thus comes the elasticity that makes for wholesome 
growth into sane, well-regulated men and women. 

I protest particularly against constant assignment of outside reading. 
It absorbs too much of the child’s energy and time. Too frequently con- 
scientious children can meet school requirements only by giving up every 
atom of their strength and leisure, whereas they should have plenty of 
opportunity to indulge individual tastes, to develop their own powers, 
in their own way. Some children love to loiter in the fields, to study birds 
or flowers. Some love music and would devote a little time to the culti- 
vation of that art. Drawing and painting appeal to others. When I was a 
child, I wished to read history, and I taught myself most of what I now 
know in that subject. Facts (?) from Jacob Abbott’s biographies, Dick- 
ens’s Child’s History of England, Smith’s History of Rome still abide 
firmly fixed in mind, but the once highly-valued normal and college 
courses have largely faded from memory. In school days, however, I had 
to sacrifice my much-loved history in order to satisfy my conscience with 
regard to imposed tasks. Such a state of things should not be. The child’s 
leisure should belong to the child. He may have suggestions, of course, 
and the helpful sympathy of older persons, but not the artificial stimula- 
tion that comes from crediting extracurricular activities. 

Grace F. SHEPARD 


WHEATON COLLEGE 
Norton, MAssACHUSETTS 
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READING FOR ROMANCE EUROPE II 


III. BELGIUM AND SWITZERLAND 

Belgium and The Treasure House of Belgium. By Emile Cammaerts. Mac- 
millan, 1924. Beautiful, fascinating, and indispensable for history, life, 
culture, etc. 

Art in Flanders. By Max Rooses. Scribner’s (“Ars Una Series’), 1914. The 
one-volume history of all forms of art in Belgium. 

Carillon Music and Singing Towers. By William Gorham Rice. Dodd, Meaa, 
1925. Or his Carillons of Belgium and Holland. John Lane, 1914. For one 
of the world’s most poetic arts. 

Bobbins of Belgium. By Charlotte Kellogg. Funk & Wagnalls, 1920. A simple 
readable book on lace-making. 

Belgium under the German Occupation. By Brand Whitlock. Appleton, 19109. 
The personal narrative of our United States minister there at that time; 
especially good reading for the younger generations of travelers and states- 
men. 

Belgium’s Agony. By Emile Verhaeren. Houghton Mifflin, 1916. Or any poetry 
or prose accessible by the great modern nationalist poet of this century, who 
unfortunately is too little translated. 

“In Flanders Fields.” By John McCrae. “Belgium the Barlass.” By A. M. F. 
Robinson or Mme Duclaux. Or numerous other poetic tributes less known 
or less poetic. 

“The Belfry of Bruges” and “Carillon.” By H. W. Longfellow. Old poems for 
Bruges. “The Emperor’s Glove,” his poem for Ghent. 

Switzerland: Its Scenery, History, and Literary Associations. By Oscar Kuhns. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1910. An informal volume useful to remind the traveler 
that not only did Schiller celebrate Teutonic Switzerland in William Tell, 
but that also many like Rousseau, Voltaire, Mme de Staél, Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Byron have honored Romance Switzerland by writing or by residence. 

“The Prisoner of Chillon” and the sonnet on “Chillon.” By Lord Byron. 
Poems requisite for Lake Geneva and its castle of Chillon. 

“Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” By Lord Byron. Poetry too good—for most of 
Europe, especially Switzerland, Italy, and Belgium—to be omitted from this 
list because it is a glorified “travel book.” 

The Aims and Organization of the League of Nations, or other publications of 
the Secretariat at Geneva, easily procured from the World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston. The International Labor Office at 
Geneva and the International Bank at Basle also merit study by Americans. 


IV. SPAIN 


Spain. By Salvador de Madariaga. Scribner’s, 1930. The best foundation for 
Spain, with chapters on the land, the people, history, the reign of Alfonso 
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XIII, the Catalan question, “on the edge of the future”—which became the 
present on April 14, 1931. 

The Soul of Spain. By Havelock Ellis. Houghton Mifflin, 1926. “By far the 
best interpretation of the Spanish people,” according to her great inter- 
nationalist Madariaga. 

Spanish Gardens. By Constance N. Villiers-Stuart. Batsford, London, 19209. 
If not accessible, a substitute is Spanish and Portuguese Gardens, by Rose 
Standish Nichols. Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 

Art in Spain and Portugal. By Marcel Dieulafoy. Scribner’s (“Ars Una Se- 
ries”), 1913. The standard history of all forms of art in the Peninsula. 

Don Quixote. By Cervantes. The glory of Spanish fiction; as inescapable as 
Shakespeare in England or Dante in Italy. 

The Chronicle of the Cid. By Robert Southey. Or Corneille’s drama Le Cid, 
or any good version of the partly historical and partly traditional national 
hero, El Cid Campeador. 

Ancient Spanish Ballads. By John Gibson Lockhart. Holt, 1877. Serviceable 
translations in an uncrowded field. 

The Love Rogue of Seville. By Harry Kemp. Lieber and Lewis, 1923. A three- 
act drama in verse that translates the original Don Juan written about 1627 
by Fray Gabriel Tellez under the pseudonym Tirso de Molina. Better- 
known versions of this popular character are Moliére’s Le festin de pierre, 
and Mozart’s Don Giovanni, while the modern Spanish melodrama is Zor- 
rilla’s Don Juan Tenorio. The conscientious student of Spain need not, 
however, reread Byron’s Don Juan or Shaw’s Man and Superman any more 
than Le Sage’s Gil Blas. 

The Alhambra: Tales and Sketches of the Moors and the Spaniards. By Wash- 
ington Irving. Obligatory reading for several reasons, especially if time is 
lacking for his serious Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada. 

The Last Abencerage. By Chateaubriand. A short romance for the decay of 
the Alhambra. 

The Shadow of the Cathedral. By Vincente Blasco Ibanez. Dutton, ro19. A 
very good novel for the cathedral of Toledo and the atmosphere of Spain. 
“The Vision of Don Roderick.” By Sir Waiter Scott. Toledo recalls the legend 
of Spain’s last Gothic king, told in Scott’s poem. Toledo also recalls Rabbi 

Ben Ezra, but not Browning’s poem. 

“The Burial of Sir John Moore.” By Charles Wolfe. The old poem suggested 
to English readers by Corunna. 

The Bible in Spain. By George Borrow. A readable ninety-year-old volume 
repeatedly recommended for Spain, but of extremely little value to any 
modern traveler or student of Spain. 

Spanish Holiday. By Eleanor Mercein Kelley. Harper, 1930. Short, entertain- 
ing stories with many truthful pictures of Spain. 


Peasopy COLLEGE For TEACHERS GERALDINE P. DILLa 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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MUSIC AND THE ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Pity ’tis that any English class should meet on Friday morning during 
the hour Dr. Damrosch is on the radio. But if the schedule is not ar- 
ranged to include his program, perhaps some music may be brought into 
the literature class. Then “the linkéd sweetness long drawn out” will be 
“married to immortal verse.” 

If you want your class to sing the lyrics in Shakespeare’s comedies, 
Schirmer’s publish A Book of Shakespeare’s Songs with music by various 
composers. 

Now that phonographs are so inexpensive, a small investment will 
bring the means of introducing A Midsummer Night’s Dream by the 
playing of Mendelssohn’s “Overture.” Surely there is no more beautiful 
gateway to the fairy realm. Mendelssohn was only nineteen when he 
composed this charming music, and the youth of the composer should 
interest a high-school class. 

The “Hymn to Apollo” (278 B.c.) may accompany the reading of 
Homer, and there is a record of “War Songs of the Normans” for Jvan- 
hoe. In reading Chaucer and “L’Allegro,” the playing of a record of 
morris dances will vitalize “dancing in the checkered shade.” “Country 
Gardens,” “Bobbing Joe,’ “Shepherd’s Hey,” and “Glorishears” are 
recorded together. 

A Landowska harpsichord record will bring forth the eery atmosphere 
of Alice’s playing in The House of the Seven Gables. 

The Educational Catalogue and Graded List of Victor Records offer 
many suggestions, as does the NBC Instructor’s Manual for the Music 
Appreciation Hour. You may have everything from “Yo, Ho, Ho! and 
a bottle of rum!” with Treasure Island to a dainty minuet to accompany 
eighteenth-century essays. 

LouIsE HovpE MorTENSEN 
Des Mornes, Iowa 





THE UNCREATIVE CREATE 
AN EXPERIMENT WITH LOW-GRADE PUPILS 


“T am sorry to disillusion you, but you will find scarcely any creative 
ability in that group.” That was the reply of their former teacher, spoken 
in pity no doubt, when I announced that my 9 A’s were to begin creative 
composition. 

Her appraisal of them was not difficult to understand; in fact, it was 
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easily acceptable. The group was composed of 109 pupils, 30 of whom 
had “taken” 9 A English at least once before. Not more than 15 possessed 
average or above-average ability. All the rest were of that lukewarm 
variety of child whose imperturbable quiescence is disheartening—if not 
maddening—to his teachers. My boys and girls had generally unattract- 
ive backgrounds, coming as they did from dark-town slums, mill-hand 
alley houses, down-river hill shanties, and only rarely from professional 
homes. There was a preponderance of low-grade children, whose parents 
did not care whether or not they were in school, much less whether or not 
they learned anything. 

Such a group of pupils, it is obvious, had little use for Ju/ius Caesar or 
The Lady of The Lake, both of which the prescribed course of study de- 
mands. Several had demonstrated, in fact, that classics were not for 
them by failing 9 A English several times; they were thoroughly sick of 
memorizing meaningless sections of blank verse gems and of mapping 
the trail of the Fiery Cross. Probably the fact of the matter is that few 
of these “flunks”—the lowest 7 per cent of the student body—should 
have been promoted from the elementary schools. 

But there they were. Something must be done with them; as many of 
them as possible must be reclaimed at that late date. For obvious rea- 
sons, one could not begin with their fundamental requirements, reading 
and writing, neither of which they had mastered. Comparative literacy, 
furthermore, was not their greatest need, as future citizens. Their social 
instincts, badly neglected or unreached, demanded attention. Training 
in activity, in tolerance, and, above all, in manners was a crying need. 

Common socialization methods in English had proved ineffectual with 
these pupils. Forced oral composition, as one example, had made them 
shy, backward, or even obstinate. I discovered thus that I must not only 
use new material but I must also present that material in a new way. It 
should be something creative to give them confidence, I decided; and it 
should be a socialized activity to overcome self-consciousness. Their re- 
quirements and abilities prohibited the use of verse- and story-writing. 
The one-act play seemed most nearly ideal. I decided to bring about a 
communal composition of a play in each of the three classes into which 
they had been divided. 

The entire group responded surprisingly well to the project which ex- 
tended for nearly two weeks. Several days were spent in selecting themes, 
settings, and plot outlines. Each of these tasks in turn provoked a re- 
markable enthusiasm. There was a clamor for chances to help when the 
classes chose members to record the best bits of dialogue, to design sets, 
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to act favorite parts, and to direct performances. It was a marvel how 
those plays changed from day to day as innovations were introduced. 
Each session new problems arose which required the united decision. 
Several, not wholly satisfied with the work of the class, wrote their own 
plays, often taking radically different themes and plots. 

The plays, of course, are not in themselves remarkable. They bear the 
stamp of low taste, fed by tabloid fiction and cheap movies. All are based 
upon sensationalism or violence and include one or more murders. The 
very titles bespeak the triteness that appeals to the little read: The 
Phantom Murderer, A Court-Room Murder, and Northwest. 

As communal plays, however, these compositions are noteworthy. 
They developed, first of all, a greater class participation, capturing the 
interest of a large number of pupils who rarely completed assignments 
satisfactorily and often wilfully failed to begin them. Play writing 
brought pleasure and with it, surely, more knowledge than rehashes of 
classics could ever have brought to a retarded group. It stimulated de- 
cidedly better work. Above all, the experiment helped orient both the 
pupils and the teacher to each other. I discovered where I must start with 
them, what interests I must build upon. They too began to see their lim- 
itations; for in every class a reading of the completed production evoked 
the statement, “i read a story like that,” or “I saw a film nearly like it.” 

Enjoyment of these related experiences and a realization that they 
could produce something of their own convinced my pupils that play 
making was the best unit of English they had ever studied. And although 
there were no sudden reformations, the interest evinced and its resultant 
activity proved to me that there is hope for the hopeless. 

RALPH LANE 


PortsMouTH HicH SCHOOL 
PorTSMOUTH, OHIO 





TEACHING HISTORY WITH ENGLISH 


In last September’s English Journal (College Edition) there appeared 
an article by Professor Frank Earl Ward on “Modern World Culture— 
an Experiment in Correlation with History.” It was an account of the 
work that Professor Ward and Professor Charles J. Ritchey are doing 
in combining the teaching of English and history to college Freshmen. 

I was much interested, and obtained permission to try a somewhat 
similar experiment with a first-term Sophomore class in high school. 
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Only about one-fourth of this class of thirty-seven had studied ancient 
or medieval history, but all were enthusiastic about trying the plan. 
They bought no history textbook. We spent on the history sometimes 
only a few moments at the end of the recitation period. The class wrote 
down in little five-cent notebooks a few questions or topics which I gave 
them. The next day we talked a little about what we had found out. 
Occasionally we spent a whole period in oral reports on historical sub- 
jects. Quite often, pupils wrote in class about what had interested 
them most in the history we had talked of during the previous week or 
ten days. Those papers I carefully corrected and handed back, giving 
each two marks, one on the history and one on the English. 

We began with the comparative size of earth, solar system, and uni- 
verse; discussed the age of the earth, the length of time, early man, the 
stone ages, Egypt, Babylonia, Israel, Phoenicia, the Hittites, Assyria, 
Chaldea, Persia, and the Aegeans. Of course, the class did not learn a 
great deal about these subjects, but they learned something, while at the 
same time they improved their spoken and written English. We did not 
begin our experiment until November 9. If we had begun in September, 
I think we could easily have had a few lessons on what prevented Greek 
unity, the rise and fall of Athens, its influence on the world, the peoples 
of Italy, the growth of Rome, her problems, and her attempts to solve 
them. 

In the final semester examination in January, my last question was: 
“What has interested you most in our study of history?” Pupils whose 
term average was eighty-five or over were exempt; from the answers 
given by the rest, I quote brief extracts: 

“What interested me most was the things that were dug up in the ruins of 
the old cities.” 

“T was very much interested in the relation of the earth to the rest of the 
universe. History puts a kick into studying English.” 

“The study of Egypt interested me most.” 

“T have always dreaded history, but if it is all as interesting as this has 
been, I am sure I would enjoy it. I intend taking history next year.” 

“T wish we had more time for history.” 

“T was very glad to have history with English in the spare time. I got very 
much from the history work.” 

My interest in Professor Ward’s article and my desire to try out the 
idea in high school arose from my belief that more pupils should study 
history. If the few figures that have been given me from various sources 
are at all typical of the general state of things, only about 30 per cent of 
high-school students study ancient or medieval history. 
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Yet if the coming generation is to be internationally minded, young 
people must have some knowledge of races, and of the achievements and 
failures of other peoples. With that knowledge of backgrounds there 
should come sympathy. Too many of us, unfortunately, have the atti- 
tude given in Robert Haven Schauffler’s poem “Scum o’ the Earth.” 
How are we Americans to take our rightful place among the nations 
of the world, if we do not train our students in world knowledge and in 
world sympathy? Peace can come only when we all attain the vision 
of world brotherhood. 

The teaching of some European history in conjunction with English 
would necessitate no change in the curriculum and no extra teachers; the 
usual history classes would devote full time to history as before. It would 
simply mean that in classes studying English, some outside reading, some 
oral recitations, and some written work would be historical. 


ALIcrE E. ANDREWS 


TEACHER OF ENGLISH AND History 
Harpinc HicH SCHOOL 
St. PauL, MINNESOTA 











EDITORIAL 


One of the commonest of the requests for advice which come to 
the desk of the editor of this Journal is that for help in the organiza- 
tion of “contracts” in English. The editor usually 
“Contracts” refers them to the following English Journal articles: 
“Contracts in the Study of Literature,” by Blandford 
Jennings, November, 1926; “Unit Assignments in English,” by 
Lucy H. Wilson, May, 1931; “The Results of One Silas Marner 
Contract,” by Antoinette Baker, April, 1928; “The Four-Group 
Plan for English IV,” by N. J. Hong, December, 1927. He fre- 
quently adds, “But my personal advice is to avoid contracts in 
English.” 

Under the contract system each pupil may choose to perform 
only the minimum requirement and take a grade of “C,” or to do 
a little more or a little harder work, or both, and get a grade of “‘B,”’ 
or to do still more, and more difficult, work and be ranked ‘“‘A.”’ 
Such a plan has several advantages, which have made it more 
popular than it deserves to be. First, it permits each pupil to pro- 
ceed at his own pace and to attempt work of difficulty suited to his 
individual abilities. Second, it makes each pupil realize his own 
responsibility and teaches him to budget his own time. Third, it 
automatically insures at least a respectable minimum of achieve- 
ment by every pupil; under it there is not even a temptation to risk 
not being asked to recite, or scraping by the examination on spotted 
knowledge of the subject. Finally, and perhaps not least im- 
portantly, framing the contracts forces the teacher to think out 
quite definitely both objectives and activities, and to organize the 
course. 

Why, then, object to a plan which has so many admitted advan- 
tages? Chiefly because the contract method is usually asocial. In 
achieving individualization it discards the valuable experience of 
working together on topics or problems, by which young people 
both learn co-operation and gain much in richness of associated 
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ideas. Yet worse, so far as composition is concerned, it almost in- 
evitably forfeits all reality in the composition situation. The ob- 
jective set up is almost invariably an elemental skill—e.g., para- 
graphing, variety in sentence structure, or punctuation—rather 
than such a life-activity as making an appointment or an excuse 
for missing one. And even when the objective is a life-activity, the 
performance is in most instances necessarily make-believe or arti- 
ficial, for the audience situation and the social motive can rarely 
be created by a few sentences on a mimeographed sheet. Indeed, 
many of the best occasions for speaking and writing cannot be 
foreseen at the time the contract must be formulated. We may 
sum up the disadvantages of composition contracts as asocial: as 
lack of reality in expressional situation, lack of sufficient stimula- 
tion in the assignment, lack of flexibility to take advantage of the 
changing moods and interests of the pupils, and a strong tendency 
to focus on mechanical or elemental skills. These faults surely out- 
weigh the merits of the method, and until some practitioner finds a 
way to eliminate them should prevent its use. 

Nor is the application of this pattern to literature—though it is 
much more common—any wiser. Since most reading of literature 
is an individual matter, this individual method seems at first quite 
reasonable. But, though the actual reading is ordinarily quite 
individual, the arousal of the reading impulse frequently is social, 
and the reaction to reading is normally a social interchange of ideas 
and feelings. The general testimony of those who have tried it is 
that more leisure reading is done by pupils when there is no require- 
ment but plenty of stimulation than can be secured by any sort of 
teacher demand. A publisher’s recent advertisement, ‘You can’t 
compel leisure reading,” produced a large response because it ap- 
pealed to common sense. Isn’t all reading of literature really leisure 
reading, not to be divided in the students’ minds into class work and 
home play? 

Let the teacher, if he will, work out the contract as his idea of 
what he wants the pupils to do. But let him find some more social 
and humane method of dealing with impressionable, plastic human 
beings. 











NEWS AND NOTES 


LECTURES ON VERSE-SPEAKING 

Miss Marjorie Gullan, leader of the speech choir movement in Great 
Britain and director of speech-training at the Teachers Training College 
of London University, will visit the United States in 1933. Miss Gullan 
will give a course at the summer session of the University of California 
and remain in the United States until the end of the year. Teachers, club 
leaders, and others who wish to secure Miss Gullan’s services for lectures, 
recitals, or courses should address her in care of Teachers Training Col- 
lege, London University, London, England. 





WASHINGTON MATERIALS STILL AVAILABLE 


The George Washington Bicentennial Commission will not close for 
several months after the last day set for the celebration, November 27. 
The Commission will be glad to furnish literature on Washington without 
charge until the supply is exhausted. 





JUNIOR RED CROSS COUNCILS 


The Junior Red Cross Journal, published by the Junior Red Cross, 
reports that junior and senior high schools throughout the United States 
are organizing Junior Red Cross Councils which are participating in local 
services and in international good-will programs. The program materials 
supplied to these councils includes a monthly record of activities, sugges- 
tions for social service work, readings dealing with community, national, 
and international service, and entertainment, both during the school year 
and vacation. Hundreds of the councils are conducting correspondence 
with pupils in foreign countries. The Junior Red Cross News includes a 
teachers’ guide with suggestions, reports of activities in other councils, 
and an annotated bibliography. The Junior Red Cross Journal may be 
addressed at the American National Red Cross, Seventeenth and E 
Streets, Washington, D.C. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE PERIODICALS 

“The Poetic Process from the Inside.” By William Ellery Leonard. 
Bookman, August, 1932. The creation of poetry consists in the success- 
ful employment of great energy intellectually controlled and in the expe- 
riencing of a feeling of purposeful and triumphant vitality in harmony 
with the poet’s personality and ideals of human life. The absence of a 
creative impulse simulating listlessness or surrender is in reality desperate 
misery and a thrashing-about such as Wordsworth experienced in the ges- 
tation period preceding the Prelude. 

The contention of modern psychologists that the poetic process is an 
escape from reality because, as Professor Jacobs has stated, “the artist is 
usually by temperament unfitted to enjoy even a tolerable degree of satis- 
faction in the world as it exists,” overlooks the basic general human in- 
sights of the poet and the poet’s function as giving new life to common 
experience and to old ideas. Dissatisfaction to the point of complete re- 
jection is normal only for immaturity. In the great poems we have an 
imaginative clarification of reality, not an imaginative escape from reality. 

The initial step toward the writing of poetry is essentially hereditary, 
not environmental. The budding poet adds to adolescent idealism and 
the feeling of his own personal powers an acute sensitiveness to verbal 
expression and a powerful urge to construct and build in the world of 
ideas. The poet’s satisfaction in putting experience into words is achieved 
more intensely by sound values and rhythm than is true in the case of the 
novelist or the painter. A concentration of creative energy, moreover, 
manifests itself more directly in the emotional tension and in the briefer 
period of creation characteristic of the poetic process. 

Poetic creation is marked by the subconscious linking of ideas, imagery, 
and memories into a single whole, and the organization includes the shap- 
ing of form as well as substance. Although the poet is aware of the effects 
of the form achieved, the scientific equipment employed in his function as 
metrist, phonetician, and philologist plays no conscious part in his verse- 
making. 


“Cooperation in Speech Training by English Teachers.” By W. 
Thomas Smith. High Points (New York City), September, 1932. Eng- 
lish teachers render substantial assistance to teachers of speech by allot- 
ting much time to oral work, such as the reading of book reports, the 
delivery of memorized passages from literature, the reading and discussing 
of poems, the dramatization of scenes from literary classics, and the pres- 
entation of scenes from Shakespeare and other English and American 
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dramatists. Teachers of English give considerable attention to the tech- 
nical elements of speech, such as posture, adjustment of the voice to the 
size of the room, enunciation, pronunciation, grammatical usage, choice 
of words, and arrangement of material. Pupils having defective speech 
are frequently located by the teacher of English, who makes periodic 
checks on speech faults. Joint meetings of the two departments further 
demonstrate the spirit of co-operation existing between the teachers in the 
two fields. Oratorical contests enlist the co-operative efforts of the Eng- 
lish, history, and speech teachers. 


“Thought and Fluency in the English Classroom in the Washington 
Irving High School.”” By Katherine S.O’Hara. High Points (New York 
City), September, 1932. With more than 80 per cent of the pupil popula- 
tion coming from foreign homes and with less than 15 per cent of the 
graduating class entering college, emphasis in the English instruction in 
the Washington Irving High School must necessarily be upon the lan- 
guage problems of everyday life. All the English work gives large atten- 
tion to oral work. The daily class meeting, more a symposium than a 
recitation, consists of (1) summary of the previous lesson; (2) statement 
of the lesson; (3) assignment (here the teacher helps to determine the 
method of the preceding lesson) ; (4) the lesson proper; (5) sometimes a 
summary. As discussions are highly informal, the question-and-answer 
method has been eliminated and responsibility for beginning the lesson, 
for correcting the student’s work, for drawing upon personal experience is 
laid upon the student herself. The group-study plan is employed for the 
necessary drill in the mechanics of English, with the assistance of such 
self-teaching texts as Miss Hermans’ Studies in Grammar. The pupils 
are grouped according to ability. 

“Developing the Inquiring Mind through Reading and Thinking.” By 
Nancy G. Coryell. High Points, September, 1932. Urges teachers of 
English to draw upon the wide fields of human knowledge and to encour- 
age young people to assume a questioning attitude toward life and the 
world. 


“The Class Lexicographer.” By Joseph Block. High Points, Septem- 
ber, 1932. Word-study in this English class was facilitated by the ap- 
pointment of a class “lexicographer” who had distinguished himself by 
his skill in the use of the dictionary. Rivalry for the position and the 
class discussions concerning the functions of the lexicographer made the 
device valuable for all the pupils in the class. 
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“The Prediction of Success in English Composition.” By L. Kenneth 
Shumaker. “Research in Higher Education,” U.S. Department of the 
Interior, Bulletin No. 12 (1931). Contains a detailed description of 
remedial instruction in the mechanics of English composition as carried 
on in the English Bureau of the University of Oregon. The author reaches 
the following conclusions: (1) The aptitude test now devised is satisfac- 
tory for segregating students and for remedial instruction in technical 
English. (2) There is direct relation between the psychological test score 
and the improvement from remedial technical English. (3) The English 
aptitude test is satisfactory for sectioning students not held for remedial 
instruction. (4) An English aptitude test is in harmony with the theory 
that it is desirable to achieve maximum results at all levels of intelligence, 
whether that implies graduation from college or not. 

Other articles of interest to teachers appearing in this bulletin are: 
“How Reliable Are College Marks?” by Howard R. Taylor and Clifford 
L. Hunt; “The Improvement of the Essay Type Examination,” by R. W. 
Layton; “A Study of the College Aptitude and Ability of High School 
Seniors,” by John S. Jordan; “‘An Aptitude Test as an Aid in Administer- 
ing Large Sectioned Courses,” by A. B. Stillman; and “Establishing a 
Student Mental Hygiene Clinic,” by Othmiel R. Chambers. 


“Comparative Literature Methods in High Schools.” By Pauline W. 
Leonard. School and Society, September 10, 1932. The gradual dis- 
appearance of the classics from the high-school curriculum has suggested 
to some educators a need for some substitute which will provide pupils 
with adequate historical perspective without obliging them to learn a 
foreign language. The plays of Shakespeare may play a part similar to 
that of the comparative literature course in college, through which the 
thrilling events of a period, its religion and philosophy, its view of society, 
and those details of everyday life which vivify the study of history may 
be had most effectively through the study of the literature of the period. 
The plays of Shakespeare in high-school classes provide excellent oppor- 
tunity for the sketching of such a background. Macbeth, Henry the IV, 
and Henry the V enable the pupils to see the most thrilling epochs of 
English history through the eyes of the great dramatist. Through the 
comedies the young people may become acquainted with the mannerisms 
and speech of the Elizabethan Englishmen, the artificial plays upon 
words, the fantastic verbal quibbles, the frequent classical allusions, and 
the mercantile connection with the brilliant life of the wealthy cities of 
Northern Italy. 
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“Examinations and College Achievement.”’ By Albert C. Crawford 
and Paul S. Burnham. School and Society, September 10, 1932. Accord- 
ing to evidence revealed by performance of entering students at Yale 
University, neither the general averages on the College Entrance Board 
examination, as measured by correlation with Freshman averages, nor 
grades in individual examination subjects, as correlated with Freshman 
marks in the same subjects, have more than a meager validity. In this 
investigation the lowest tenth, according to the College Board Entrance 
average, did at least demonstrate that the failures were actually less 
numerous in the lowest tenth than in the three-tenths higher in College 
Board standards. Further, the superior students were distributed 
throughout the entire range of entrance averages. Moreover, in the 
cases of the classes of 1933 and 1934 the coefficients of correlation be- 
tween the College Entrance Board examination and the Freshman year 
grades for corresponding courses were from 40 to 46 per cent in 16 per 
cent of the cases, from 30 to 39 per cent in 59 per cent of the cases, and 
from 21 to 29 per cent in 25 per cent of the cases. 

The authors therefore conclude that the question may be raised 
whether the so-called ‘“‘old type” subject-matter or essay tests used by 
the College Board are the best possible devices for attaining certain of 
those ends which they are clearly intended to serve. They further point 
out a number of difficulties under which College Board examinations 
must be given. It is not reasonable to expect that any two-hour test 
necessarily standardized to meet such conditions can adequately measure 


all candidates’ proficiency in the various subjects offered. 


“A Survey of the Reading Achievement of Pupils in Low-Tent! 


Grade.” By C. C. Grover. School Review, October, 1932. Many high- 
school teachers are becoming aware that the ability of pupils to read 
influences their progress in many phases of school work. In the senior 
high schools of Oakland all these members of the low-tenth grade are 
given a reading test in the second week of each semester. One of the 
serious problems encountered was to bring forcibly to the attention of 
teachers the differences in reading achievements of the pupils in the 
section. For this purpose a simple reading chart in which the names of 
the pupils are written or typed in squares and columns corresponding to 
the reading achievement was prepared in the central office. As a result 
of the information secured in the reading test, the introduction was 
materially modified, as in the sectioning of the classes and the differen- 


tiation of instruction according to reading ability. The Stanford Reading 
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Examination, which was the test used, seemed to be best adapted to the 
purpose, both in ease of administration and in range of scores obtained 
in the lowest third of the distribution. 


“Characteristics of Pupil Leaders.’”’ By William A. Wetzel. School 
Review, September, 1932. In a recent study made in the Trenton Senior 
High School fifty-six pupils who held positions of leadership in the school 
were rated, both by themselves and by their teachers, according to a 
scale including a dozen character traits. Among these traits courtesy, 
sportsmanship, respect for school regulations, co-operation with others, 
reliability and sense of responsibility, and self-control were most pro- 
nounced in the pupil leaders according to the teacher-rating. A compos- 
ite picture of the leaders in this high school would suggest that the 
chances are three to two that the leader will be a boy; that he will prob- 
ably be registered in the academic curriculum; that he will have a read- 
ing ability quotient of 110; that his academic mark will probably be 
one “A,” two “B’s,” one “C”’; that he has strong character traits and is 
conscious of the fact; and that while he rates his character highly, his 
teachers indicate that he does not over-rate himself. 


“Reading Habits—for Better, for Worse.” By Olga Achtenhagen. 
Education, September, 1932. Many college instructors erroneously as- 
sume that all Freshmen know how to read. Much of Emerson and Car- 
lyle is incomprehensible to entering students and should not be assigned 
without the assistance of class discussion and interpretation. Frequently 
the reading habits of students can be improved by a sympathetic study 
of their reading needs. Not infrequently students have developed an 
aversion to reading as a result of analytic and laborious treatment of 
the high-school classics. Mere assignment of books to be read is usually 
ineffective from the point of view of improving reading habits—sympa- 
thetic guidance and direction on the basis of individual needs accom- 
plish much more. 

It is of the greatest importance that students be provided with an 
extensive list of readings in order that individual differences may be 
taken into account. Frequent discussions of good books, old and new, 
an interest in writers as real people, an attitude of mind which makes it 
seem natural for a student to choose of his own accord Conrad and Hardy 
rather than Curwood and Gray, are all steps in the process of awakening 
the dormant interests of youth in the world of books. Through frequent 
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contacts under favorable circumstances students do learn, notwith- 
standing the most unfortunate reading background, to enjoy reading the 
Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, Scribner's, The Bookman, Century, and other 
other magazines of similar quality, and the works of such authors as 
Stevenson, Thackeray, Eliot, Galsworthy, Shakespeare, Conrad, Hardy, 
Mark Twain, Dumas, Irving, Wordsworth, Whitman, Tolstoy, and Edith 
Wharton. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Louis UNTERMEYER—poet and anthologist; author of First Love, 
Challenge, Food and Drink, and other volumes of verse; translator of 
the poems of Heinrich Heine; editor of the critical anthologies Modern 
American Poetry, Modern British Poetry, and The Book of Living Verse; 
author of the critical works, This Singing World, The Forms of Poetry, 
and American Poetry: From the Beginning to Whitman; contributor to 
the Saturday Review of Literature, and other literary and general maga- 
zines. 

WiILLiAM Lewin—A.B., New York University; A.M., Columbia Uni- 
versity; teacher of English and director of visual education, Central High 
School, Newark, New Jersey; pioneer investigator in the field of motion 
pictures in education; contributor to Educational Screen, Visual Instruc- 
tion News, Visual Review; author of The Story of American Journalism, 
Pageant of New Jersey History, and co-author with Max J. Herzberg of 
Speaking and Writing English; chairman of the committee on photoplay 
appreciation of the National Council of Teachers of English. 

WILLIAM ARTHUR HAcKETT—A.B., Cornell College; A.M., Ohio State 
University; instructor in English and director of debate and dramatics 
in the Academy of Berea College; has taught English and forensics in 
junior and senior high school and on the college level. 

MARGUERITE STEFFAN.—A.B., University of Georgia; professor of 
Modern foreign languages in Paine College, Augusta, Georgia. 

E. C. Cirine—A.B., Ohio Wesleyan University; A.M., University of 
Chicago; Ph.D., University of Cincinnati; principal of Morton Senior 
High School, Richmond, Indiana; summer lecturer at Earlham College, 
Ball State Teachers College, University of Washington, and University 
of Cincinnati; author of Your Language; co-author of Systematizing the 
Work of School Principals ; contributor to the Modern Language Journal, 
School Review, Educational Administration and Supervision, Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House, and other professional journals. 
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Matcorm MacLeop—B.S., M.S., University of Virginia; instructor 
in English at the University of Virginia; editor of the forthcoming Con- 
cordance to the Poems of Robert Herrick. 

Henry J. Frrtey—head of the department of English of the Glenbard 
Township High School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 

ELIZABETH ROBERTS—A.B., University of Minnesota; teacher of Eng- 
lish and public speaking at Denfeld High School, Duluth, Minnesota; 
formerly, teacher of English in the West Junior High School of Duluth, 
Minnesota. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


H. L. Creex.—head of the department of English at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

J. H. McKee.—A.B., Dickinson College; associate professor of Eng- 
lish at Purdue University; formerly teacher of composition at the Case 
School of Applied Science and the Georgia School of Technology. 

Wr11aM M. LAmers—Ph.D., Marquette University; director of the 
school of speech, Marquette University; author of plays for amateur 
stages; executive secretary of the Catholic Dramatic Movement. 

James E. WarREN, Jr.—A.B., Emory University; member of Atlanta 
Writers Club; contributor of verse to Bozart, Versecraft, Westminster 
Magazine, and a dozen more. 

J. M. StALNAKER—Examiner of the Humanities Division, University 
of Chicago; formerly assistant professor of psychology and education at 
Purdue University. 

JoHN PrrHatta, Jr.—B.S., New York University; M.A., Columbia 
University; instructor of English at Duquesne University, Pittsburgh. 











BOOKS 


MR. EASTMAN’S CASE AGAINST POETRY’ 


Mr. Eastman’s book is old enough for the tumult and shouting of its 
reception to have sunk to the calm of inattention; so that it is now pos- 
sible to view it with something at least approaching detachment. Such 
detachment is likely to apply the adjectives brilliant, stimulating, but 
dangerous ; and to conclude with a mildly wondering inquiry, “Just what 
was all the noise about?” For this attack on poetry is in no sense new. 
Always, poetry has been challenged; and always, in the past, poetry has 
come unwounded forth from battle. Possibly The Literary Mind is but 
a sign that the time is at hand for a new Defense. 

Brilliance and stimulation are, in part, the effects of Mr. Eastman’s 
style, for he writes with facility, trenchancy, humor, and richness of 
allusion too seldom found in current criticism. Danger exists, particularly 
for the uncritical and for those without a deep and extensive background 
of reading, in that very facility of Mr. Eastman’s argument. For he does 
not always play fair; he is capable of quoting by fragments, without 
a nice regard for context; and, particularly in his “Scholar-gentleman” 
chapter, he is guilty of the fundamental critical fallacy of going behind 
the utterances of writers to their motives, and of condemning them in 
terms of a desperate will-to-survive, for which there is no evidence in 
their own printed words. It would be quite as fair to judge The Literary 
Mind on the basis of Mr. Eastman’s well-known interests in communism 
and the proletariat—and that judgment would, with the book at hand, 
be entirely beside the point. 

Once the ground has been cleared by witty analysis of certain eccen- 
tricities of contemporary literature and by a bludgeon-wielding campaign 
against the Humanists, Mr. Eastman is ready for his major thesis. 
Essentially, he maintains that poetry, today, has no relation to, no 
value as, knowledge. Technical science has encroached upon territory 
once held by the arts, until “poetry is compelled ... . to yield up to 
science the task of interpreting experience, of finding out what we call 
truth, of giving men reliable guidance in the conduct of their lives”; for, 


“it is the function of science to comprehend and criticize life.”” Science 


1 The Literary Mind. By Max Eastman. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 
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for a scientific age! Science—and here are included such questionable 
pseudo-sciences as sociology and psychology—which alone possesses the 
keys to reality! And then, since poetry is still with us, its function is 
defined as that of “heightening consciousness,” “of intensifying ex- 
perience,” or, as perhaps the idea is best expressed in Mr. Eastman’s 
phrasing, “poetry is our living of it [life] vividly together.” And there 
is illustrative reference to certain activities of the flat worms; “as they 
move they keep the anterior end raised and wave it continually from side 
to side as if searching.” Mr. Eastman comments: “In my opinion this 
tiny organism is the prototype of the poet, and the organic condition here 
described is one with which every attempt to explain poetry should 
begin. It is a condition of search, and the search is for nothing more 
specific than increased or intensified experience.” 

Now none of this is really new. Mr. Eastman’s point of view, expressed 
in a technical language of 1931, is little more than that of Walter Pater, 
filtered, perhaps, through Crocean regions. Like Pater, Eastman makes 
no place for the evaluating of experience. Ultimately he must, at least 
by implication, define reality as the sum total of experiences received 
through the senses. Beyond that, holding the theories he does, he cannot 
go; and in that limitation is the limitation of The Literary Mind. No one 
denies that a debased kind of philosophic materialism has long been in 
the saddle; that it is still there; and that a book Jike Eastman’s is entirely 
consonant with it. But there is no assurance that the philosophy of the 
present generation is an ultimate; and, since man’s experience has largely 
taught him that he is abysmally ignorant in the presence of such a ques- 
tion as “What, then, is reality?”” Mr. Eastman’s definition, on which the 
entire book is tacitly based, becomes little less than presumptuous. There 
are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in Horatio’s 
or in Max Eastman’s philosophy. When those other things once more 
assume, in our thinking, the proud position which is rightly theirs, then, 
despite its brilliance, and its stimulation, The Literary Mind will be 
revealed for the shallow book it is. And poetry will abide. And Matthew 
Arnold’s definition of it may prove to have more validity than Mr. East- 
man thinks. 


, 


Eart DANIELS 
CoLcATE UNIVERSITY 
HamILton, NEw York 
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A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH WRITING' 


The organization of A Handbook of English Writing, somewhat like 
that of a popular junior high school book,’ presents the commendable 
plan of furnishing lessons for study and, later, sections concerned with 
“tools” which may be used in the study lessons. Thus a student who 
lacks information about, let us say, “broken quotations,” is referred 
to page 332 whereon he finds rules and suggestions to assist him in pro- 
ceeding efficiently with the lesson on page 74. 

We are much refreshed to find the author courageous enough to preach 
that a sensible program of grammar-teaching should result in an increased 
efficiency in the use of English. For the most part only essentials are 
emphasized, but one could wish that four lessons out of thirty had not 
been used in the rather futile effort of attempting to establish puristic 
habits in the use of “shall” and “will,” “should” and “would.” So long 
as there are contractions, just so long will ’// and ’d make formal teach- 
ing of “first person, shall or should, etc.,” sound foolish. (Note the atti- 
tudes of Ward, Leonard, Krapp, and others. John Fells, a hundred years 
ago, pointed out that “will” “is the normal future auxiliary for all per- 
sons.”) One could also wish that the very liberal statements of the 
“principles” might be, at times, less dogmatically illustrated. (P. ro: 
“The antecedent of a pronoun should normally be an expressed substan- 
tive.” Following are columns headed “Incorrect” and “Correct.” After 
the pleasing statement of the “principle,” it would seem fitting to illus- 
trate with “possible” and “better’”—except in cases of little question.) 
(The italics are ours.) 

In the Preface the author makes the splendid suggestion that “a 
student who is trained to read proof... . acquires alertness in searching 
his own manuscript for errors,”’ and the suggestion is followed with many 
and varied exercises later in the book. Certainly one of the outstanding 
needs of the college Freshman is ability to proofread his own theme. 

One cannot help wondering just what is meant by “this book does not 
follow the practice of putting into a special glossary those words that 
should be used with caution” when pages 319—332 are concerned essen- 
tially with this very practice, even to the totally unnecessary “further— 
farther” distinction. (Note the definitions of these two words in the 


1By Samuel S. Seward, Jr. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1932. Pp. 429. 

2Junior’s Own Composition Book. By S. A. Leonard and Effie McFadden. Rand, 
McNally, 1928. Pp. 1—253, inclusive, are concerned with lesson material; pp. 257— 
423 with the “Tool Shop”—an idea almost exactly like Seward’s. 
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New English Dictionary.) Note also the rather painful difference be- 
tween the Handbook (p. 268) and the International Dictionary (p. 200) 
in the matter of “for” as a conjunction. And what of the statement, “A 
certain conservatism, then, even with a leaning toward dogmatism, may 
be, in the circumstances, more than justified”? Perhaps even college 
Freshmen ought to begin to make choices, should be shown differences 
among the expressions of cultured, educated writers and speakers, and 
should be permitted to assume an individual’s place in English speech. 

Frep R. CONKLING 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE 
NortH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
God’s Gold. By John T. Flynn. Harcourt, Brace. 

The biography of a triumphant individualist who unwittingly served as the first 
great foe of individualism in American economic life. Alihough the tale is a 
criminological study embracing the period from the elder Rockefeller’s first sales 
of fake cancer cures to John D.’s own building of the Standard Oil empire, it 
differs from the older and more violent picaresque accounts of an earlier generation 
in that the biographer seeks to understand his character. Flynn’s knowledge of 
business and financial affairs fits him admirably for the presentation of the source 
materials upon which a sound interpretation of American culture can be built. 


Liberation of American Literature. By V. F. Calverton. Scribner’s. 
Calverton traces the development of American literature in relationship with 
social forces, expressed in the form of class content. This Marxian illumination of 
Puritanism, southern culture, sectionalism, nationalism, twentieth-century disillusion- 
ment, and the literature of their periods reveals many features not usually noticed. 
Calverton concludes that the only way of escape from Dreiserian despair or 
Lewisian cynicism lies in the adoption of a proletarian (social mass) instead of a 
“petty bourgeois” (individualist) attitude toward art as well as toward society. 


Black Elk Speaks. By John G. Neihardt. William Morrow. 

The author of The Song of Hugh Glass and The Song of the Indian Wars tran- 
scribes the autobiography of a Sioux medicine man with interruptions by other 
Indian warriors. The vision, as complicated and symbolic as that of St. John, from 
which he got his power, and some of the battles in which the early-teen-age boy 
took part are graphically described. The Indians only wished to be let alone in 
their own country, says Black Elk; the Wasichus (whites) were both cruel and 
faithless in their seizure of the Black Hills. 
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Whither I Must. By Bridget Dryden. Stokes. 

Emilie Akbarjian, the Irish widow of a Greek suburbanite, spends a day in 
New York. In the contacts and emotions of that day the reader lives Emilie’s 
whole life and the lives of several other people. 

The Salutation. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. Viking. 

Among a dozen short stories, “The Salutation” is a short novel. Augustias, 
South American of Spanish extraction, continues to live on the old ranch after the 
death of her English husband. To the House of Salutation comes a middle-aged 
wandering Englishman, ill and forlorn. The story of the friendship which develops 
because of Augustias’ feeling for hospitality is vague, whimsical, and haunting. 
Peking Picnic. By Ann Bridge. Little Brown. 

English residents of Peking, an American novelist, diplomatists, and visitors 
share with us their understanding of the Chinese. Through Mrs. Leroy and the 
visiting Oxford professor, especially on the occasion of the capture of a picnic party 
by bandits, a philosophy of love and life is pretty well developed. 

The Gods Arrive. By Edith Wharton. Appleton. 

Halo Tarrant, a brilliant member of a New York patrician family, is unhappily 
married and loves a rather unstable young author. Refused a divorce by her husband, 
the lovers flee to Europe. The story deals with their emotional experiences as the 


+ 


woman cannot happily escape her innate feeling for order and tradition and the 


man struggles against weakness and selfishness. 
Two People. By A. A. Milne. Dutton. 

A quite charming love story written in a most delicious manner. There are but 
two chief characters, husband and wife; but, puzzling with them over the mysteries 
of life, whether in their charming rural home or with the London crowd, we are 
always amused and entertained. 

The Story of Julian. By Susan Ertz. Appleton. 

Julian Probert, a fine, sensitive young English lad, is crushed by the selfish 
whining of a mother who, not loving her husband, refuses him a divorce because of 
religious scruples. The brilliant father, in love with another good woman, appears 
a coward to his son. The trials, emotions, and perplexities of the traditional older 
generation are deftly contrasted with the faiths and clear hopes of the newer gener- 
ation. 

The Letters of D. H. Lawrence. Edited and with an Introduction by Aldous 

Huxley. Viking. 

These warm, vivacious, often wistful, letters reveal a personality more nearly 
normal than Lawrence’s reputation for shocking the censor would have suggested. 
The voluminous correspondence tells the fascinating story of a talented writer whose 
intuitions too often silenced his intellect but who knew how to laugh while tuber- 
culosis gradually drained his powers. Aldous Huxley’s Introduction is a keen 
analysis of the biographical data contained in the letters. 

Nicodemus. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan. 

The charm of the familiar Robinson melody is in these brief poetic drama 

tizations of famous personalities of other ages. In none of these sketches, however, 


does the poet strike a new note or reveal qualities not present in the best of his 
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earlier work. In the title poem, in “Sisera,” “Ponce de Leon,” “Toussaint |’ Ouver- 
ture,” “Young Gideon,” “The Prodigal Son,” and the other short poems, Robinson 
distinguishes himself again rather by acute psychological analysis and effective 
portrayal of emotional crises than by broad social sympathies or profound moral 


’ 


passions. 


T. S. Eliot: Selected Essays, 1917-1932. Harcourt, Brace. 

Representative selections from Eliot’s best-known prose writings, including 
essays from The Sacred Wood and For Lancelot Andrewes, Dante, and Homage to 
John Dryden. In the collection are his influential critical essays on the Elizabethan 
dramatists, John Donne and the metaphysical poets, Dante, John Dryden, the 
humanism of Irving Babbitt, “Second Thoughts on Humanism’—in which Eliot 
discovers a heretic in Mr. Norman Foerster—and an evaluation of the report of 
the Lambeth conference of 1931. Eliot writes with a clarity and directness in which 
he unconsciously exposes the fallacies commonly hidden in the stylistic obscurities 
of other humanistic writers. His studied indifference toward the problems of the 
contemporary scene is almost vocal in this Credo. 


Mocha Dick, the White Whale of the Pacific. By J. N. Reynolds, Esq. Pictures 
by Lowell LeRoy Balcolm. Scribner’s. 

The legend of the great white whale written for the Knickerbocker Magazine, 
May, 1839 (twelve years before the appearance of Melville’s Moby Dick), by an 
American naval officer. The story does not contain, of course, the gloomy allegory 
and bitter reflections of Melville’s tale, nor does it possess the magnificent lyric 
quality of Moby Dick or the sustained suspense of “The Chase” in that remarkable 
book; but it is permeated with the briny flavor of the whaler’s argot and the in- 
tense excitement of the struggle and the final triumph. The story ends with a 


” 


curious eulogy of Amcrican “institutions.” The striking illustrations are impression- 


istic chiaroscuros and etched reproductions of linoleum prints. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


A Course of Study in High School English. Prepared under the direction 
of Dan H. Perdue and William C. Cook. Board of Education of the state 
of West Virginia. 

The development of specific language and reading abilities, rather than the 
acquisition of subject matter, is the guiding principle of this new course of study in 
English. The course, which is built up around the five specific objectives—the 
disposition and ability to communicate effectively, to improve reading habits, to 
improve reading taste, to appreciate one’s environment, and to use sentences correctly 
and effectively in oral and written communication—is a successful example of an 
activity program in English in which the enrichment of pupil experience is the implied 
goal. 


A Map of American Literature. By M. R. Klein, Cleveland, Ohio, Publisher. 

An attractive map of the United States with the names of famous American 
authors and books inscribed in the appropriate settings. It shows the Oregon Trail, 
the route of the Forty-Niners, the expedition of Lewis and Clarke, and is embellished 
with quotations from the great American writers. The map, which is 25 38 inches, 
is attractively colored and suitable for framing. 
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FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Lessons in English Essentials. By Annie Ginsberg and Margaret Turnbull. 

Longmans, Green. 

A work pad in the mechanics of English providing material for a year’s work in 
grammar, capitalization, punctuation, and usage. Each topic is preceded by brief 
explanations and illustrations. There is a diagnostic test at the beginning and 
another at the end of the series, and four review tests are included to correspond to 
the major divisions of the book. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Argumentation and Debating. By William Trufant Foster. 2d rev. ed. 

Houghton, Mifflin. 

The famous Foster text completely rewritten for the modern student of debating. 
The principles of reasoning are again set forth extensively; but more attention is 
given in the new edition to such practical problems as qualities of style, delivery, 
the formalities of debate, and examples of good and bad reasoning. The twenty 
rather voluminous appendixes provide specimen speeches, brief bibliographies, and 
topics for debate. 


The Theory of Speech and Language. By Allen H. Gardiner. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

These essays in linguistics contribute to a philosophy of language arising from 
the sociological approach. Language is here conceived as the process of communica- 
tion of our wishes and views through articulate sound symbols rather than principally 
as a medium for the expression of thought. Professor Gardiner’s researches in com- 
parative philology, particularly in Egyptian grammar, enable him to supply illumi- 
nating illustrations from that field. 


Language and Languages. An Introduction to Linguistics. By Willem L. Graff. 

Appleton. 

The fundamental principles of the science of language expounded for the beginner 
in linguistics. All the major aspects of the subject are presented: the physiology of 
language, the nature of meanings, units of signification, phonetics, the bases of 
language classification, and the modern families of languages. Mr. Graff deals 
extensively with the current theories of language and cites the experimental evidence 
that is available. The glossary, illustrations, and a good bibliography make the 
work a convenient text. 


The Great Critics. Edited by James H. Smith and Edward W. Parks. Norton. 

If there is an English tradition in literature, these editors have captured it in this 
collection of critical doctrines from Aristotle through Mathew Arnold. Each of the 
great periods are represented, but the classic and the neo-classic eras are most 
prominent. Pope, Samuel Johnson, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Arnold provide the 
continuity of the anthology. No selections from contemporary criticism have been 
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